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HOW 


THE 








UFFEY READERSHIADVERTISED 


SPECIMEN BRICKS UPON WHICH THEY ARE SUPPORTED! 


The McGuffey Publishers, yar g Seon pe stem the tide of the universal popularity for A 
tisfaction in 


the publication of alleged testimony of 


‘*Failure,” we would cite the fo 





letons’ Readers throughout the country, have resorted, 


C laces where they have been adopted. ike quack medicine indorsements, they are mainly from o 
of-the-way towns, where igs saree would not be likely to follow. As tothe character and reliability of the statements that Appletons’ Readers are a 
owing: 





How Appleton’s Readers “Failed” in San Francisco. 


“* McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted on regular terms, notwithstanding 
Appletons’ Readers were offered at even exchange.—GzorGe BEANsToN, 


Sec’y.” (McGuffey advertisement.) 


From the Argonaut, May 8, 1880.—‘‘We demand in 
the interest of 35,000 pupils in this city, and of ever so 
many thousand more in the State, and of all the tax- 
payers of city, county, and State, whether you belong to 


**A Fallere at Cioctonati.—Appictons’ Readers 
were presented to each member of the but received 
no votes.—" McGuffey’s Advertisement. 


As a matter of fact no proposition of any 
kind was ever made to the Cincinnati 
School Board for adoption of Appletons’ 
Readers. Samples of the readers have 
been sent to Constantinople, but the school 
board there have not as yet adopted them. 
Hence, Appletons’ Readers in Constanti- 
nople are a “failure.” A considerable 
number of schools, however, in Japan, 
Liberia, Sandwich Islands and South 
America, have adopted and are using 
Appletons’ Readers. 

A Failare at Coshocton, 0.— If we had it to do 
oe ee 
McGuffey Advertisement. - 

Having used Appletons’ Readers for two 
years in the Schools under our charge, we 
can cheerfully say, that they have given 
uniform satisfaction, and that our expecta- 
tions as to good results, have been more 
than realized. We heartily endorse them, 
and think the Boards of Education of this 
country who contemplate a change, will 
do well to provide their schools with Ap- 
pletons Readers. 

E. J. POCOCK, 
G. H. BARGAR, 

Signed, ; WM. CRANAHAN, 

\z J. MADDEN, 
HENRY DAVIS, 
Board of Education. 

The Appletons’ Readers are working to! 
perfection."—E, E. HENRY, Sup’t of 
Schools, Coshocton, O. 

* A Failure in Ravenna. 0.—‘Ata ing of 
Board of Education held May 1 _* was 
unanimous vote to discard after a test 
in our schools of almost two years.’.—D. N. FURRY, Sec. 
School Board.” —MeGuffey Advertisement. 

Having used Appletons’ Series of Readers 
for a year and a half we take pleasure in 
saying we are highly pleased with them 





and believe we succeed in making far bet- 


FOR SALE, CHEAP FOR CASH, 4 50,000 SECOND-HAND McGUFFEY READERS. 


D. APPL 





you? 


life. 





burned in upon you.” 


us who elected you, or whether you belong to a Cincin- 
nati book firm, because they have bought and paid for 
Your conduct on Monday night was a simple 
outrage upon all the proprieties and decencies of official 
You violated all the ethics of business. You 
stamped yourselves with the brand of suspicion, and it is 


of the present 





jobbery of the 





ter and more natural readers, than with 
any other book we have hitherto used. 
Signed, D. D. PICKETT, Sup’t. 


HATTIE F. BECKWITH, B Grammar, 
DELLA L. KENNARD, C Grammar, 
EFFIE A. VAN METER, D Primary, 
JENNIE L. ALCORN, A Grammar, 
NELLIE MURRISON, A Grammar, 
LINA M. SUMMERVILLE, D Grammar, 
HATTIE E. KING, B Primary, 


T 

Ravenna, O., February, 1880. 

RAVENNA, O10. Aug. 18, 1880. 

I learn that we are constantly represented 
in various part of the State, as having 
gone back on our record as expressed in 
the foregoing paper, hence I deem it 
but justice to ourselves and the publishers 
of that Series, to say, that not a teacher 
who signed it, to-day entertains an opinion 
different from the one expressed in that 
paper. Our schools made much better 
progress with Appletons’ Readers than 
with any others ever used here and the 
change of this Series for the McGuffey 
Eclectic was made without my knowledge, 
recommendation or approval. D. D. PIC- 
KETT, Sup’t. Public Schools. 


LANCASTER, INDIANA, May 3, 1880. 
There is no such person in this town by 

the name of D. 8. Toiliver. Postmaster. 
“A Failure at Manchester, Ind.— We used Ap- 
pletons’ ioe Baoter Se peer tat hevze Cocentenad b shee 
vear,"-HENRY GUNDER, Sxpt.”—McGuffey Adver- 

MANCHESTER, INDIANA, May 4, 1880. 
Sir: Your note of inquiry just received. 
In answer, there is no man by the name of 


Henry Gunder in our village, nor ever has | stead. 


been. I have lived here since the first 
cabin was raised. Yours, etc. 8S. McMUL- 
LEN, Postmaster. 





‘ A ’ Readers have been tried, found wanting 
and di as a failure from the Public Schools of the 
nibal, Lamar, etc." —MeGuffey Adornments 

Appletons’ Readers were never used in the 
Public Schools of St. Charles. —L. 8. HOL- 
DEN. 

Appletons’ “Fifth Reader” is used in 
Kirksville High School.—Signed, G. A. 
SMITH, Sup’t. Schools, Kirksville. 

November 20, 1880. 

Excepting in one room, Appletons’ Read- 
ers were never used at Hannibal, and that, 
the Fifth Book of the Series, while McGuf- 
fey’s Revised Readers are not to-day nor 
have they ever been used in the Public 
Schools of Hannibal. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers are used in 
the Public Schools of Lamar. I think we 
might get a much better Series. 

In response to the question: ‘What 
Series of Readers are used in the Public 


Schools of Marshall?” the question was 
answered : 





“We use Appletons’ Series of Renders! 


in our Schools.”—Signed, I. P. STROT-| 
HER, Director. 

Marshall, November 24, 1880. 
- ~~ A a failure in Warsaw." —McGuffey ; 
OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, } 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp., October 5, 1888. { 

Dear Sir :—The School Board of Dorches- 
ter County unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions to-day : 

Resolved, That the objections to the use 
of Appletons’ Readers having been answer- 
ed, Harvey's Readers will no longer be | 
used, and Appletons’ will be issued in their 


In accordance with the above resolution 


money nature in connection with contracts. . . 





we shall need at once, and you will please 
send, 








ETON & CO;, 


Wav TORE, BoOsTor, 


CHICAGO AND SAL 


From the San Francisco Examiner, May 18, 1880.— 
‘**To the utter incompetency and notorious unworthiness 
School Board is now added the blasting 
odium of willful, purposeful corruption in matters of a 


It is 
most shameless order. 


1,500 First Readers, 1,200 Second Readers 

800 Third Readers, 600 Fourth Readers, 

400 Fifth Beaders. 
JAMES L. BRYAN, Secretary. 

W. HORACE SOPER, Agent D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

* Appletons’ Readers a failure in Dorchester Co., Md.” 
—McGuffey Advertisement. 

Warsaw, Mo., Dec. 4th, 1880. 

This is to certify that the Agent for 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers came to this 
town lately, ostensibly to lecture upon the 
subject of Education: that he, unauthor- 
ized by the Board, changed Appletons’ 
New Readers, the adopted books for Ben- 
ton County, giving McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers at even exchange. 

After the Board became cognizant of this 
unlawful transaction, an order was im- 
mediately made for the restoration of 
APPLETONS’ READERS, which are 


NOW EXCLUSIVELY USED IN 
WARSAW. 


S. K. CRAWFORD, Pres. 
Signed, - JOS. SPENCER, Sec. 
/ CHARLES SCHMIDT. 


Board of Education, Warsaw, Mo. 
For full history of this case send for cir- 
cular No. 61, 


There are hundreds of prominent towns 
where Appletons’ Readers have been 
adopted, and prominent educators in our 
midst who have used these Readers ever 
since they were published, and who have 
given the heartiest testimonials of the er- 
traordinary success of Appletons’ Readers. 


Prof. Parker, Superintendent of Quincy 
Schools, says: ‘‘Every Primary School 
should have them, for they cannot afford 
to be without them.” 


SUPPLY ALWAYS ON HAND. 


FRAITCISCO. 
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AND SPELLER. 





McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive.series published. 

They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 

They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. 

They are embellished with 250 new engravings by 60 of the best American 
artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 


’s Revised Readers 
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The Typography, Printing and Binding are in the highest style of the book- 
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‘McGUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER, -10 
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From.Prof.. David Swing, Chicago, 

«#* * Tcan not but wish the teachers had made us 
bound the State less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ posi- 
tion’ and the ‘cube-root,’ and have made us commit 
to memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic 
Readers. 

‘*The memory that does come up from those far away 

is full of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 

land. There we all first learned the awful weakness 

of the duel that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 

the grandeur of the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; 

there we saw the emptiness of the ambition of Alex- 

ander, and there we heard even the infidel say, ‘Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’” 

Prof. Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the 
above tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 

“T am willing that any words of mi:ie upon education 
shall be used anywhere, for the education of the chil- 
dren is the chief end of man, The Revised Series of 
McGuffey’s Readers is one of the moral wonders and 
beauties of the age.” 


From the Literary World, Boston. 


‘‘We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly 
good ; the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. 

“‘ Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, 
which it is no exaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed 
by American art. There are any number of cuts scat- 
tered lavishly through these books, which are equal in 
beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the best 
work that has been seen in the es. Wecan say 
no more.” 


From the American Stationer, New York. 

‘An event which is noteworthy. fot.the influence it 
will exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point 
to which I refer is the marvelous excellence of the en- 
gravings. Money could buy nothing better in that line, 
and the engraver can produce nothing more perfect. It 
is of the style and quality familiar to the readers of the 


celebrated New York Illustrated es goo When the 
boys and girls whose young eyes look on these splendid 
engravings become men and women, sham and shoddy 
in art will have to stand aside, will get no quarter from 
them.” 
From Prof. S. Joynes. 
University of Tennessee. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

**T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, which you have been kind eno tosend 
me, and I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
work which has added so greatly to the value and beau- 
ty of these standard and justly valued books. 

‘*T was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always re- 

ed him as among the wisest and best American 
educators. I know that he regarded these Readers as 
the most. important work of his life—highly useful as 
it was in other respects. 

‘This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for 
which I take the liberty of thanking you; and I hope 
the series may long hold its honored e in the favor 
of the American public.” EDW. S. JOYNES. 





. City of St. Louis. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 
** Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuffey’s Series of Readers is much superior 
to Appleton’s, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers,” 
JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the 
above report of the Committee on Course of Study, was 
accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
for the Saint Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


City of Cincinnati. 
FROM REPORT OF TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 

‘* We believe that the Revised Series of ot 
Rendon. best adapted to the requirements of t. 
8c ’ 

“The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gai by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have al- 
coms heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of 
study. 

All other series press have the fatal defect of con- 
sisting of only five books, and not sufficient reading mat- 
ter. Our course of study requires six books and the full 
amount of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s 


es. 
‘““ We, therefore, recommend the substitution of Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers for the series in use ; and that 
the proposition of the a, herewith submitted, 
for supplying the same be accepted. *. « 
W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, , E. C. WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr, W. W. MORROW, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books. 
June, 28, 1880. 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ACCEPTED, AND 
McGuFFeEyY’s REVISED READERS ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF 


City of San Francisco. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
San FRANCISOO, CaL., May 12th, 1880, t 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
8d inst., a proposition was received from MEssrs. VAN 
ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., offering McGurrey’s REVISED 
READERS for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution : 

RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded 
to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the 
terms of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in 
the public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
for the next four years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 

(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGurrery’s 
REVISED READERS are now in exclusive use in the public 





28 To 1. 





schools of San Francisco. 





1000,000 jQOver 


one million already introduced.}| 1,000,000 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS WERE FIRST ISSUED ONLY A LITTLE MORE THAN ONE YEAR AGO. 








WITHIN THIS SHORT PERIOD THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF THE 





FOLLOWING IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS—A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR 








INTRINSIC VALUE. — 

New York City, Bucyrus, O. Litchfield, DL, Concordia, Kan., Seymour, Ind., St. James, N. Y., Buffalo, Mo., Piqua, O., 
Hoboken, Massillon, O. Labette, Kan., Cynthiana, Ky., Americus, Ga., Sullivan, Ind., St. Charles, Mo., Wooster, O., 

Fort Wayne, Brooklyn, Gambier, O., Corning, Ioa., By ia, Mies., Clinton, IL., Danville, Ky., Dublin, Ind., 
Sandusky, Paterson, N. J. Canton, O,, Waterville, Kan., ; Taunton, Mass., Owi ille, Ky., Franklin, Ind., 
Oskaloosa, Bur! mn, lowa, Saint Louis, Wadsworth, O., Essex, Columbus, Kan., | Manc , Tenn., | Mound City, Mo., 
Chilicothe, O., Paris, Ky., St. Joseph, Mo., Eaton, O. Oberlin, Kan., Toa., Lacon, Iil., Princeton, Mo., 
Greenville, Mich., Towa City, Hutchinson, Kan., San isco, Findlay, 0., Columbiana, O., | Carmi, IIL; Carlisle, Ky., 
Mexico, Mo., Sa Mo., Shelbyville, Ten., Sacramento, Troy,.0., Galion, O., Clay City, HL, Elizabethtown, Ky., 
Newport, Ky., Carrolton,Ga., South Bend, Ind., Charleston, Il, Chattan Conneaut, 0., Paola, Ran, Cynthiana, Ky., 
Greensburg, Ind., . Wichita, Kansas, Carbondale, Iil., y:, E. w, Mich., Terre Haute, Wa O., * Salem, Tl, 
Antrim, N. H., Zanesville, O., n, ; ees, Oo. Cedar Ia., Dubuque, Wash’n C.H., O., Columbia, Il. 
Wilmington, fi,  Garroll City, Ia., n, Kas., Richmond, Ind., Portsmouth, 0 Kirksville, Mo., . Ravenna, O., ia, Il, 

Los Angeles, Cal., wn, Ky., Steubenville, O., i » Valparaiso, Ind., itesville, Mo., __T Eldorado, Kan., 
Urbana, IIL, Savannah, Mo., Middleton, Mass., Cuthbert, Ga., Atlantic, Iowa. Ash O., Joliet, Norwalk, O., 
California, Pa., Frederickto’n, Mo., Anderson, Ind., Clarksvilie, Ten., eville, O., Xenia; O., Columbus, O., Covington, O., 
Newark, 0., Columbus, Ind., '' Hamilton, O., Ashland, Miss., Carlinville, H., Warsaw, Ind., Sidney, Ia., Elynia, O.., 

Flora, IIL, Ark. City, Kan., Mansfield, O., Pierce City, Mo., Olamon, Me., Mooresville, Ind., Hartford City, Ind., Bloomington, Ind., 
Scandia, Kan., Flushing, N.Y., Gallatin, Mo., 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC -& 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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THE 


New Yorx Scoot Journat, 


Pubhshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
f{ 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
—By— 


E. L. KELLocec & Co 
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“tay porsan wri to renew either a single or club subscription in con- 
nection with which his name has not before been known to publisher, 
Ru.1 preaen give Sone ol the person to whom the paper or papers have 


sent. 
Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae Jovurwat to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office toany address. 


Contents of this week’s number, 











THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Modes ot Interesting and Bringing Forward Dull Scholars. 
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LETTERS. 
EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


From Nine O'Clock till Four........... ..:scccsetecssetewsesnccccreessene 
Teaching that Does Not Teach ose 


secular Education ...........---0<+6 dodecese 








fhe New De e at Quincy 
The Fur-Seal of ‘Alaska Peesebetsece gncok 
Old Style—New Btyle..........--...-s005 
CIT 50 kane cgedboccccetscocsecccncccesesoccoestenss © eenenseececs 
FOR SCHO. 
The Spell BPicinccaccecccccepecocqecqucwcemecess cooneqgecesencovseseces 10 
e PW Longteliow pdhsduebeccconcssescssell Eiscobccccccccteincodstoscds 4 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
WOW BOOKS, .......ccrcccccccccvcccccccccccce®* coccescccceoces goctaococecocacs ll 


New York, December 25, 1880. 








We want several copies of the Scnoot Journat of Oct. 
2, 1880, and will thank our friends to send them to us. 


-" 
oe 


Wuisxey vs. Scnoots.—The New York Sun mentions 
that the Commissioners of Oharities and Corrections of 
New York have the care and control ot ‘a population of 
11,000 lunatics, drunkards, ‘criminals, infants, blind, aged 
and sick,” and that “they have charge this year, of the 
disbursement of $1,348,383.34 for the maintenance of these 
unfortunate creatures.” Jt is safe to conclude, in the face 
of the‘past reports of the commissioners themselves, that 
at least three-fourths of the 11,000 are dependent upon 
the public charity, either directly or indireetly, through 
the agency of strong drink, and that fully three-quarters 
of a million of dollars for their support which will be ex- 
acted of the taxpayers of this city will be paid because of 
the drink traffic. And yet there, are thousands who want 
this business to go on. This money is wholly wasted, 
except the immediate relief it! affords. The same money 
spent for schools makes the pupils self-supporting. 








What I Saw. 


—_- 


The teacher is the soul of the school. Where? Not in 
New York? Come, I will show you. He threw the 
cloak of invisibility over our shoulders and in a moment 
we were standing in a warm, comfortable class-room in 
Grammar School No.—. There were four ladies eating 
their lunch, and an agent for an educational paper was 
asking them to subscribe. Something like the following 
conversation took place :— 








a 


“Don’t you think the Journat a good, instructive pa- 
per for you to read, Miss ” 

“Oh, yes; the Jovrnat is a good enough paper for those 
who are beginning teaching and don’t know anything 
about it, but we who have been at it three or four years 
do not need it.” 

“What! Have you learned all there is to know about 
teaching ?”’ 

“ W-e-l-l, n-o, not exactly, but we have enough of 
school from nine till three, and we don’t want to think or 
read of anything about school after three o'clock; but 
you go and see Miss ; she subscribes for every- 
thing.” 

As we went away I mid that the teacher was nor the 
soul of the school mre. 











Christmas and New Year. 





This paper is published on Christmas, 1880, and it may 


should 
itiso | be considered ag the present we send to our subscribers; 


and this not in a trivial sense, either. We believe most 
emphatically in educational journals ; we believe that the 
profession will ascend ic proportion to its trust in printer's 
ink and types. Not so do thonsands of persons who per- 
form the work of teaching; while at every moment of 
the day he or she strenuously forces the eye of the pupil 
to examine the effect of tne printing-press declaring that 
thus and thus only the educational structure can be built, 
yet the same person haslittle or no faith in it when applied 
to advancing education itself. 

Tt is almost the only way in which the ideas of Jesus, 
Socrates, Pestalozzi, Froebel and the thousands who have 
taught and are teaching have been spread abroad in the 
earth ; and ideas rule the world. Hence with the advent 
of this day we ask that teachers shall have more faith. If 
education is that beneficent work it claimed to be(and this 
we believe most firmly) it will vindicate itself if those who 
believe in it will act as thongh they believed. 

An old clergyman was attending a meeting where the 
subject of christianizing the heathen was discussed. A 
gentleman had spoken earnestly and had then taken up a 
collection.” Having finished this, he get the plate down 
and asked the white haired clergyman to pray. The mia- 
ister rose and began to search his pockets as if fer a coin 
to put: im the plate. Speaking louder fearing he might 
not haveunderstood the question he said “ Father Smits, I 
didn’t askfyou to cuntribute but to pray.” “I know it, 
but I cannot pray until I give something.” 

Thus the true educator. He must not stand weakly 
whining that politicians possess the fat of the land, that 
good men cannot get places ; but he must send out ideas. 
It will take time and it will take money and self denial 
but the spirit of Christ must be the spirit of our schools. 
Christmas means more than green branches and holly ber- 
ries, 

The New Year is upon us. During 1880 there has been 
a perceptible progress in education. We teel hopeful. 
We close the old year and enter on the new with hearty 
wishes of good toall who read this paper. May their 
work in the school-room be such as they in their best 
moments desire it shall be. May they haye new strength, 
and an endless zeal. 





In Abject Fear. 





“. The principals and teachers of the schools in New York 
city, Brooklyn, and perhaps most others of the large cities, 
are alraid to publish their ideas on any educational subject. 
This may be thought to be a very strong statement of the 
case, but it can hardly be stated less j strongly and be true. 
But hardly any one will deny it ;¥it isa well krown fact 
and has been for many years. The assistant teacher fears 
to foffend the principal and the trustees; the principal is 
afraid of the board of education. It may seem hard that 
the teacher shall be “law and gospel” to his pupils, but in 
abject dread of his superiors. Is this right or wrong? 
Why isit thus? For the small pittance he gets must a 
man consent to forege having an opinion on allgsubjects 
pertaining to his business ? 





= = 


As te the first question it may be emphatically answered 
When the teacher has no opinion or dare not have any, 
he has lost}his manhood'that he can do little for the good 
of his pupils. To teach well a, man must be manly; he 
must have his full manhood. And if a teacher denies him- 
self the right to determine'whether the methods he is ro- 
quired to follow are good or bad, he ceases to be a genuine 
teacher. 

The cause of all this lies in the teachers themselves. In 
the cities they fail to meet and debate the business they are 
engaged in. It is a wholly unsettled profession ; its boun- 
daries are yet, to be fixed, its modes and customs deter- 
mined. It willrequire many years of discussion to accom- 


plish’thie, What is ‘said this, year mast be re-said next 


year, in order to make a permanent impression on the 
teachers themselves. Legislative work, that fixes the laws 
of the land, requires the free speech of each and every 
member. 

From sheer jlaziness the} educators of our cities fail to 
meet, and now they are tied hand and foot, And this is 
no figure of speech,f{mind you. Ask yonder principal if he 
dare, yes dare, to write an article on modes of spelling, and 
you will hear him say, “Not over my name.” 

“Why not ; you have valuable views.” 

“T must take care of my bread and butter.” 

Yet he is a genial and cultivated gentleman ; the owner 
of real estate ; an officer in]the church. But respecting 
educational matters he.is forced “to keep mum.” 

Should this be submitted to? Not by descendants of 
the Pilgrims, we aver. 





+2 ee + 


The Profession, 








By reference to a letter in this journal, it will be seen 
that we are asked a very important question. The writer, 
an ingenuous young man, wants to know if the profession 
of teaching is one that promises good subsistence and an 
honorable position. At least this is the substance of his 
letter. He speaks of the law and medicine. Now both of 
these are pretty well filled and he has to be a smart man 
to make headway against competition and cunning. But 
as a rule hard work in either of these professions pays the 
worker. Few lawyers and doctors but accumulate a com- 
petence ; and then, too, but few teachers do this. Only 
he’ who keeps a boarding-school lays up money—and_not 
all of such, 

Ifa young man were sure after a few years of labor in 
the low-priced places that he could secure a principalship 
or superintendency, it might as a pecuniary thing pay to 
teach. But, unfortunately, these places are all full, and 
few die and nove resign. The chances are, in our opimon, 
against the teacher—that is, unless he has a good talent 
of intrigue, or courts political influence and favor, or is 
much smarter than ordinary. In the latter case, it will 
pay decidedly better to go into something else. Here we 
are speaking of the money-benefit. If a man decides to 
usetul we cannot name any work where he can find a larger 
field. But if we come to dollars and cents and general 
repute among men, we must advise that the profession be 
placed third. 

We have long hoped this would be otherwise, but each 
one is for himself; each one cares, apparently, [only for 
himself, and doesn’t care what comes after him. But all 
would change if there was a check on the incomers, who 
do not come to earn money with professional ability, but 
simply as apprentices, to get a little cash and drop off into 
something else. This class is the millstove that drags the 
profession into disrepute and keeps the pay at a minimum. 





The Condition of Things. 


It is the duty of the journalist to look over the field 
wherein his readers labor, and make report. Happy will 
he be as the year closes ifhe can say “All is well.” But if 
he cannot.do this with a good conscience, if there has 
been a defeat, then must he count the slain. Absolutely, 
then, what is the true condition of things ? 

(1) The public school system is steadily and remark- 
ably enlarging. Better houses are being constructed, bet- 
ter books and better apparatus§beingfused. The expendi- 
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tures for school purposes are being increased, and the 
public acquiesce. Higher education meets with general 
favor ; it has won the battle, 

(2) But compare the teaching in the majority of the 
schools with what it was, and can it be said that it has 
improved in like proportion? The candid observer will 
certaialy say that the progress made is not general but in 
spots. Nor has there set in what may be called teaching 
ofa high type. There is a vast amount of teaching of a 
type decidedly inferior, And the tendency to mechanism, 
to routinism seems quile pronounced. The avenues for 
talent seen to leave a second-rate talent to be employed 
in the schools, 

(3) The schools were once under the management of 
the best people of the district or city. Politics has driven 
all these aside, and we have school officers in a majority 
of cases who have no fitness for their work, however capa- 
ble they may be to manage a caucus or run an ordinary 
business, To many, this seems the weak feature in the 
system. Teachers get places by “influence” and not by 
fitness. So that those who would make skillful teachers 
seek other employments, having no taste or skill for 
wirepulling. 

(4) Public opinion or comprehension of the subject has 
not grown in proportion to the demands of the times. The 
people are strangely as the statement may seem, behind the 
schools. They tolerate the oppression of politics, they 
allow the payment of mean salaries, not seeming to know 
that these must bring a long train of evils; they permit 
the employment of men and women of no experience and 
ofa very poor quality ot brain. They allow the schools to 
fall far short of accomplishing the high ends they are 
capable of. 

(5) The teachers themselves are remarkably deficient in 
skill and intelligence. Scattered ainong the great body ol 
workers are many possessing earnestness, genuine native 
ability or talents greatly improved by culture; but the 
majority laugh at self-improvement —unless it will lead to 
a higher salary. Those occupying the highest places are 
the most indifferent. Educational libraries, educational 
meetings, and discussions, educational books and journals, 
are hardly connected in the teacher’s thought with his work 
The place in view demands a small knowledge ot the ele- 
mentary branches and the teacher refuses to go beyond 
those requirements. 

The indifferenve of the teachers intensifies all the other 
difficulties, The low public opinion is kept still lower ; 
the domination of the small and large politicians is still 
more severe. 

But we are hopeful. There is an appearance that the 
teachers through the land are moving ; they are longing 
to improve, and when the year 1881 closes we trust to 
chronicle a marked progress. 


<a 
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The Day and the Man. 








Christmas marks the greatest epoch in the history of 
the world. Itis eighteen centuries ago that Jesus ol Na- 
zareth began to teach doctrines aimed at a thorough 
reform of mankind, His followers attracted by a quality 
they themselves did not possess, at his early and untimely 
death went into all Jands and ardently proclaimed the 
truth they had heard. Persecutions followed, but the story 
about this man continued to be told, and at last the world, 
gave up and adopted his doctrines as a basis for government 
and equity, so that it can be predicted that the entire 
globe will eventuslly belong practically to the “ kingdom 
of heaven "—tbe kingdom Jesus gave his life to found. 

This man was-a teacher; his mission was to announce 
truths that are necessary to the civilization, refinement, 
and improvement of mankind. To embrace these truths 
would not be followed by pecuniary rewards, that was 
clearly stated. In other words, it would not pay to be- 
come his follower; nevertheless, not to follow theze 
traths, when understood, is impossible—unless one re- 
fuses to obey his conscienze, Do these things, he says, 
looking for no reward. And it isa fact that should be 
well, understood by this time, that the reward he is to 
have who benefits others will be in his own mind. 

At various times the world has employed those truths 
ina selfish and wrong way. The Mexicans wete slain by 
Cortez becausz they would not acknowledge the God of 
the Spaniards ; and a double crime has been perpetrated 
upon the beathen because they were heathen! t has 
taken a long time tor the Truth to be understood even by 
its professed disciples ; various effects have been produced 
by the proclamation of the Truth. Among the most re- 





markable are the duties owed to the poor and to the chil- 
dren, Alms-houses, hospitals, schools and colleges. spring 
up where the Sermon on the Mount is preached. The 
teacher, the real teacher is a successor of the man of 
Gaililee. He may not claim it, he may not possess his 
spirit, he may ignore the truth that set the crusades in 
motion, nevertheless, he stands in the long link that 
reaches back to John and Peter. If he fails it is his fault 
and on him rcets the responsibility, 

So that Christmas day is an educational land mark. It 
will be kept by many7a teacher in accordance with the 
spirit of the man whose,Gospel he tries to impart. It has 
precious memories around it, Turn the world back to 
Pilate’s day, to Cesar’s day! Who would have those 
days return ? 

It is a fitting time to imbibe afresh the spirit of the 
man who made this day so memorable. It is a fitting 
time to renew to one’s self the promise to teach with fi- 
delity to the highest truth we know. 
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Modes of Interesting and Bringing Forward 
Dull Scholars. 








By Herman Forrom, Overisel, Mich. 


In every school there may be found some who take 
rank under the genus “ dull scholar.” Butin every school 
there is not a master who can bring out that genus to 
some conception of its being. I must confess my inability, 
my too often futile attempts,’ and this essay must therefore 
necessarily be limited, for I must draw from an experience 
which has not by any means always produced desirable re- 
sults. That here however is our richest field for cultiva- 
t.on and experiment can notbe denied. "Tis a field seem- 
ingly barren, rocky and repulsive, but at the same time a 
field in which some vf the grandest resultshave been at- 
tained, a fieldin which some of our noblest and most 
glorious laurels may be won. 

Plant a grain of corn in the regions of the frigid zone, 
and what are its prospects and possibilities ?8 That as soon 
as you have covered it, you bury all possibilities, all vital- 
ity, all life right there at your feet. Take thesame grain 
with you to the temperate zones, plant it there, and un- 
der careful cultivation we all know the results. So here 
the dull scholar should not be struck by arctic blasts of 
cold-and chilliness, but on the contrary he needs first of 
all the sunshine of ‘a bright and genial nature. He must 
feel the rays of that sunshine penetrate into the innermost 
recesses »f his soul. Thus will he feel that he is in an at- 
mosphere congenial to every human soul in seme form or 
another. Thus will his noblest instincts be first aroused, 
and those well aroused, the beginning is completed, the 
fonndativun is laid, and all future work will new advance 
according to the builder’s skill. That an attractive, pleas- 
ant and genial manner is the first requisite for dull scholars 
has been proved by innumerable examples. Harsh 
natures generally expend the surplus of their overburdened 
feelings on the poor, dull scholar, And the inevitable re- 
sult is that they grow careless and uninterested. The 
chances are gone and the dull scholar will make but poor 
progress. 

The next step is cultivation, careful ard thorough. Let 
us give the dull scholar the chances.4 This will often cost 
considerable patience and self denial. But we should re- 
member that these are virtues, for the attainmént of which 
we ought to te willing to pay a high price. The dull 
scholar is not the only one benefitted and blessed by illus- 
tration and explanation. Every gleam of light tends to dis- 
pel the gloom and the darkness which rest to «certain de- 
gree upon every one of those around.us. Still more, it 
imperceptibly and unconsciously returns to ourselves with 
redoubled force. It is related of Nicholas, the Czar of all 
the Russias, that when the first railroad in Russia was about 
to be built, he by the power of his imperial will, directed 
it to be laid out in @ perfectly straight live. His will is 
law. And the line was built across swamps and morasses, 
and through impenetrable forests, without even touching 
at any, of the large cities and towns lying just aside of it, 
By curving it alittle here and there he might havelaid it 
with one tenth of the labor, and made it infinitely more 
ureful. 

There are Czars in our school rooms, Perhaps we all 
have moments when our authority is supreme, and our 


government is an absolute monarchy. What then? We}—* The Duteh tor“ ten.” 





should as much as [possible strive to ayoid this. Straight 
lines here are death. Let us therefore be willing to devi- 
ate from a straight line, let us stop at every convenient 

spot, and make them participators in the blessings of civil- 

ization. Weare apt to cutour way short, and as a con- 

sequence to pass by these minor places though they need 

our help so much. A certain great_man has said that to 

put a new thought or emotion iato the human heart is the 

grandest thing a man cav do. The dull scholar offers a 

rich field in this respect, it may at first appear bar:en and 

unfertile, but repeated efforts will bring a rich harvest. 

What that g-eat man has said we believe. From our own 

experience we can prove it. I well remember what thrills 

of delight I received while clearing away of the mists that 

had hung over a subject. My experience in teaching tells 

me the same. I remember the case of a little boy in the 

primer. He was reading the story about the hen. “ Do 

you see it?” “Isee it.” “Isita—’ All right so far, but 

the poor boy could not rememberhen. I had told him 

again andagain. Finally, I asked him, “ Richard, what is 

that in the picture?” He hesitated a moment, and then 

with a radiant face answered—‘*en kip.* Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, Richard, some call it a hen, and h-e-n is hen.” He 

looked up, snd in his eye I could see that he knew, never 

to forget. I had a very dull scholar in the Fourth Reader 

one time. One instance I will mention. The selection 

the class was to read began as follows: “One night I 

heard a great cackling of my fowls, which perched on a 
tree near my hut, etc.” After reading it I asked this 
scholar what season it was at the time. He could not 
tell, Again I read it; looked at him. All dark yet. 
Again and again now slightly emphazising “ perched ” and 

then “ tree,” till at the fifth time his face beamed with 
intelligence, and I knew he had it. “ Well, what season 

was it?” “Summer, sir.” “Why?” Andhe told me 
with a look of content and happiness, that might have made 
a Cesar envious. One time I had a class in Arithmetic 

and we had an example like this: at a popnlar election 
all the votes cast for two opposing candidates was 629, 
The successtul one had 129 majority. What number did 
ecch receive? The whole class had worked it except 
Johnnie. ‘ What's the matter, Johnnie?” “ I don’t un- 
derstand it, sir.” I worked it. Not yet. Again did I 
work and explain it; but the rumbers were too large for 
Johnnie. 1 took eleven pieces of crayon in my hand. 
“ Now, suppose we divide these, but that I must have one 
more than you. That one belongs first of all to me, does 
itnot?” “Yes, cir.” Itookit away. “ You seen you 
have nothing to say about that, that'smine. What now 
with the ten?” He smiled. “ Divide them equally he 
said, and then I have five and you have five and one,” 
Johnnie nad made a new acquisition. We thus see that we 
must often reach down low, very low, to reach an upward 
struggling soul, but let us remember the lower we reach 
so much the stronger the gratitude of the soul thus aided. 
At impetus will be given that will be felt for all time to 
come, We have in hand a ruby of inestimable value, but 
rough and without any form or beauty With care and with 
skill we must handle it, and then the more we polish, the 
greater will be its subsequent lustre and brilliancy. The 
intellect of the dull scholar is oiten torpid at first, butone 
stroke of the magic wand of a skillful master must awaken 
that soul out of torpidity into life and activity. I well 
remember my own case. I see behind me a desert, 
dry, barren and rocky. I still seem to feel the thirst ex- 
perienced in deserts. I still seem to wander. about aim- 
less and fruitless. What bitter moments of gloom, derk- 
ness and despair ; but. what far more joycus, glorious mo- 
ments when one of these vales was discovered, and how 
blessed, how sacred tc me. the memory of that spirit, by 
whose direction the first thick mists were dispelled, and 
the wished for spot attained. The memory of his kind 
and genial/nature, and of his sympathetic manner are in- 
delibly impressed upon my soul, Human souls are to a 
certain extent the same, and what makes a lasting im- 
pression upon one will affect another. 

Our method, our manner of bringing forward the dull 
scholar will be and must be different in each individual 
case. We must try to fathom our subject, then lower 
ourtelves to his level and thus slowly but surely attempt 
to raise him. But we will not be able to raise him, unless 
we fitst draw him towards us by that subtle power, which 
all true teachers possess, a power which seems to me like 
the sunbeam described by Milton, upon which the angel 
descended from the portals of Heayen to th» gates of the 





earthly paradise. 
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Reading. 


FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 

For primary classes in reading I make the following 
suggestions ; 

1. Require the pupils to be able to pronounce words at 
sight. Require them to know the words at a glance, {so 
they can speak them in reading without hesitation or stam- 
mering. ,To secure this, have the pupils pronounce the 
words before attempting to read. They may sometimes 
begin at the latter part of a paragraph and “ pronounce 
the word backward.” 

2, With the more advanced classes, betore reading a new 
lesson, go over it and have the pupils pronounce all the 
unfamiliar and difficult words. Some of these may be 
written on the blackboard to aid the pupil in remember- 
ing them. See also that they know the meaning of the 
words of the lesson beforé they begin to read. 

3, After the pupil can pronounce words at sight, partic- 
ular attention should be given tothe thoughts expressed. 
Have pupils state the thought in theirown words. Re- 
quire them to look at a sentence and tell you what it is 
about, and then read it. 

4. Require pupils to read in natural conversational 
tones. Do not allow them to use the unnatural tones so 
often heard in the reading of children. Discard by all 
means, the well-known “ school-room tone.” Require the 
pupils to read in imitation of good coversation, remem- 
bering that conversation is the basis of good reading. 

5. Attend carefully to articulation and pronunciation. 
Be careful to secure clear and distinct enunciation. Do 
not permit the drawling of the veice, nor the reading too 
rapidly. Be careful also to secure variety of tone, and to 
prevent monotony. 

6. Errors may be corrected by calling on some pupils 
to imitate the reading of other pupils. It will call atten- 
tion to defects that were not noticed and also cultivate 
the power of imitation. 

7. Let the class occasionally close their books and listen 
while some one rends and then request them to tell the 
substanee of what has been read. Have them also poiat 
out mistakes and make suggestions for improvement, 

8. Do not go through the book too rapidly. In read- 
ing it is a good motto to “‘ make haste slowly.” Keep the 
children at a piece until they are pretty familiar with it. 
The better they know it, the better they can read it. 

9. See that children appreciate what they read. Let 
their little hearts be touched with such sentiments as can 
be appreciated by them, It needs a refined taste to read 
well; and the reading class presents a good opportunity 
to cultivate the taste. 

10. Have pupils stand erect, with the book in the left 
hand, the right hand hanging at the side, the feet in a pro- 
per position, etc. Permit no lounging or leaning on the 
desk or against the wall, or standing in any awkward or 
ungraceful attitude. 

ll. In their reading, let them be guided by two 
things ; Imitation and Natural Expression. Let them im- 
itate good models and read naturally, or as they would 
talk or tell the subject—Epwarp Brooks. 








Spelling. 





By Supr. F. W. Parker, Quincy, Mass. 

I transcribe on paper or tablet the pictures of words 
thatI have in my brain. This is the process of spelling, 
and needs not the slightest qualification or explanation to 
make itself clear to any one who will think of cxactly 
what they would do when they write a word. If we 
misspell a word, our brain-picture of it is defective ; when 
we think it wrong, we are comparing the written form 
with a brain form. Our attention to this form brings it 
more distinctly into the consciousness, and the mistake is 
seen and corrected. 

Words oftentimes come into the brain as combinations 
of sounds (names of letters), which must be translated 
into forms beiore they can be written. If this has not 
been done previous to the act of writing, a double and 
difficult process takes place, which, together with the ab- 
sorbing thought of composition renders such translations 
imperfect, Thus many persons who spell exceedingly 
well orally, make many mistakes in writing. A teacher 
took three prizes at spelling-schools, and made five mis- 
takes in spelling in a short note toa school committee ! 

The foundation of spelling should be, then, the recep- 
tion in the brain of forms, not sounds. The most favora- 
ble conditions for the mind’s’ perception and retention of 
orrect word-forms, when ascertained, will give us the 








best possible method of teaching spelling. First, then, the 
closest attention to a form to be retained is brought about 
by the most energetic exerise of the sense of sight upon 
that form. The closest attention toa form is attained by 
attempting to draw it. The closest attention toa word 
that can be given, is to draw it—that is, to copy it jin 

All primary study of spelling should be by copying 
words. Let me repeat; as drawing is the best method of 
training right, so drawing words is the most economical 
and practical method of teaching spelling. Trained sight 
will take in a word-form at one seeing, so that it can be 
correctly reproduced with great ease. 

Two more very important principles, and I will give the 
details of a natural method. The forced attempt to re- 
produce or express that which is vague and indistinct in the 
mind is detrimental. Original mental misrepresentaticns 
or pictures are the results of repeated action of the percep- 
tive faculties upon the same objects. They grow into dis- 
tinctness very slowly indeed; thus the little child must 
Lear the same word hundreds, perhaps thousands, of times 
before it attempts to utter it. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when the accretions of impressions of the same spok- 
en word, by its own vividness, force the child to utter it 
atthe first word. 

In like manner the word- form, slowly;produced by close 
seeing (writing), should not be reproduced until it is dis- 
tinct in the mind. The child should be prevented so far as 
possible from seeing or even reproducing incorrect forms, 
for they stamp themselves as readily upon the mind as 
correct forms, and will turn up on paper as unwelcome in- 
truders, The same is true of all forms and expressions— 
capitals, punctuation aud syntax, The details of the 
method, founded upon these principles, which I have en- 
deavored to ‘follow for several years—and I think with 
excellent results, are as follows ; 

1, The first year (lowest primary) should be spent in 
copying words, with little or no reproduction without 
copy. Language consists of reading (recalling ideas), and 
composition (expressing them.) Reading and composi- 
tion shouldbe taught together as two branches of lan- 
guages. Every word and every sentence taught should 
be copied from the blackboard on the slate, snd then read 
from the slate. No matter how crude and awkward the 
first copyings are, they should be commended and the 
writer enconraged. They are types of the child's crude 
percepts. Perseverence wi'l soon bring order out of 
seeming chaos. Tue better the picture of the word the 
child makes, the more distinct will the impression be up- 
on the mind; therefore, technical writing should be 
taught from the first. The writing of words and senten- 
ces helps reading essentially, and if it were done for no 
other purpose, the time would be well snent—time which 
would otherwise be given to listlessness or ‘tiresome idle- 
ness. 

2. At the end of the first year, quite a number of dis- 
tinct mental word-pictures will be stored in the mind, 
ready for reproduction, Begin carefully; after a word 
has been copied from the board, erase it, and have itrepro- 
duced without copy. Do the same with two words, then 
three and soon. Write a sentence, erase part of it—and 
then cause the whole to be written. Never haveone word 
wriiten incorrectly, if you can poss'bly avoid it. 

3. Teach these words only which your pupils use in lan- 
guage. Thisrule holds good throughout the course. By 
language I mean words used in any and all recitations. 
When a word is misspelled, have it corected immediately. 
Keep a list of misspelled words, and teach no other words 
until they are Jearned. 

4. Teach the most used words first—words like is, are 
were, was, been, shall, will, they, there, their, which, whose, 
ete. 

5. Teach words separately and in sentences. The best 
test of spelling is writing fror dictation. 

6. No word should be taught until it is the sign ofa 
distinct idea in the mind of the learner. The first year, 
the child should be trained to express th t orally ; the 
secoud year to talk with the pencil, which involves the 
reproduction contingally of words which he knows, The 
spelling is made a micor branch of language.teaching 
one Sd little extra time. 

7. During the third year, oral spelling can be introduced 
asa valuable auxiliary. It will be found in the third year, 
if this method has been faithfully followed, that chi'dren 
will write correctly most new words after reading them 
once ; this is a trained product of trained sight. 

8, All stady of spelling should be by copying words and 
sentences in the ,best possible hand-writing. The copi 
words should be marked and corrected just as carefully as 
any other lesson.— ihe Primary Teacher. 
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School-Room Troubles. 





“T am teaching a school of twenty-two scholars, and need 
the advice of expericnced teachers, I know of no method 
that will subdue whispering. Talking to them seems to 
haveno effect. I have thought of calling a roll, but do not 
think it would make much difference. The greater number 
of them are in the habit of whispering in public: places, 
and even in church, and of course it is very natural for 
them to whisper in school, what plan shad I try ? 

One thing more treubles me. I have one scholar who 
persists in leaving school at noon or afternoon recess, I 
have often spoken to“him about’ it.I hardly want to punish 
him for that and don’t know what course to pursue. Please 
find enclosed a stamp, with which send an answer by re- 
turn mail, and oblige, D. D, B. 

[This letter deserves a reply. It shows the writer to be 
in thevery “‘thick of the fight”; she has difficulty but de- 
sires to do the best possible for the children. She wants to 
teach a good school and finds her pupils will whisper, and 
one of them will not mind. What shall be done ? 

(1) Have aplan. And begin to carry it out in a steady 
methodical way, having faith and courage. 

(2) Begin by telling your pupils of the trouble of whis- 
pering, and propose that all shall try to get along without 
it for a half-hour for first recitation.) Then give a minute 
or two for talking to all who need it, and so proceed 
through the exercises. This method has been uced in schools 
of all kinds with success. It must be persevered in, 

(3) Establish a methodical way of doing things in your 
school. If you have no bell, get one, and use it to call 
classes. No matter how small the class, call it by sigual, 
etc. This methodical way of doing things assists very much. 

(4) Talk privately with some of your older scholars, telling 
them of your plans and asking them to assist. This will 
help improve “public opinion” in your school, 

(5) In some way, either by monitor or your own inspec- 
tiou, {see who try hardest to maintain order and dismiss 
them for recess first, then the next and so on. 

(6) But, classify the whispering with other disorder ; it 
is no worse than other interference with quiet. If this is 
the only fault they have, you are doing weil. 

(7) Commend those who are evidently trying to keep 
order. 

(8) Do not talk and scold about it, Have a plan and carry 
it out without worry and noise. 

Asto the one who goes away, I should advise to begin 
with seeirg his parents. The probability is that his going 
away will then cease. 
correct the matter— 

(1) When he comes next day require a note from his 
parents excusing his absenee. If he has none, affix a pen- 
alty (keeping him in at recess, etc.) Ifhe still leaves at re- 
cess do not let him go out at recess, 

(2) It he goes at noon and the parents do not co-operate 
with you,—that is, ifthey allow him to attend but a half 
day, you cannot successfully cope with the difficulty unless 
the trustees have rules and regulatisns covering the case, 
and these they do not have usually, So that your re- 
sources will be in the parents and the boy. 


(3) Why not have the boy pledge himself to stay unless 
e had permission to go ? 


If not, and it devolveson you to 





Geography. 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

Lessons on the home neighborhood must necessarily be 
oral. The following report of a lesson on a neighborhood 
in Western New York, will suggest, better than any 
set of directions could do, the method of proceeding, 
The pupils are the children of the farmers of the neigh- 
bood, and the time is summer. 

Teacher. I vrould like all of you to think carefully what 
you saw on your way to school. 

John. I saw some men mowing in Mr. B.’s meadow. 

Charles. I saw a red squirrel running along the fenee by, 
the woods. 

Mary. I saw come cows and a colt, and two calves, and 
some sheep and lambs, in Mr. G.'s pasture. 

Fanny. I-saw some cherries that are turning red in the 
orchard across the road. 

T. We are going to have a lesson on come of those things. 
Let us take one at a time. Mary spoke of a pasture. 
Who can tell me what a pasture is? 

Mary. It is a field where the cattle, horses, and sheep 
stay. 

I. Why are they in the pasture ? 
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| Mary. We drive them them to eat the grass, 
& James, There is a brook in our pasture, 

Sarah, There is a spring in ours. 

F 7. (Oharles’s hand is raised.) Well, Charles, what is it ? 
* Charles. I saw a big crab in the creek when I was com- 
ing to school. 

T. I thought somebody would remember presently that 
there is a creek to be passed on the way to school. I am 
giad Charles has thought of it, though it seems he thought 
most of the crab. I want to talk of that some other day. 
Let us next take up spring. Who can tell us first what 
is meant by a spring. 

Sarah, It is a place where the water comes out of the 
ground. 

7. Can any one tell me any thing more about a spring? 

Charles, There is a brook ruaning from our spring. 

7. James says there is a brook in his pasture. 

Charles. (Interrupting.) That’s the very same brook 
that goes from our spring. 

7. Which one of you will tell me what a brook is, or 
how is it diffierent from a spring. 

Jamen A brook is where the water runs through the 
fields, but the spring in just the place where it comes out 
of the ground. 

7. I should not say that a brook is where the water 
flows through the fields, but is water flowing through the 
fields. an any one vell me where the littls brook which 
flows through the pasture goes? 

George. It goes into the big creek that makes our mill- 
pond. 

Charles, That’s Salmon Creek. 

T. Does &ny one know of any other brooks that flow 
into the “big creek,” as George calls #? (Several are 
named.) Now can any one give me another name than 
creek for this large stream of water which has so many 
brooks flowing into it? 

Susan. A river, 

Z. George, tell us how Salmon Oreek makes your mill- 
pond? 

George. Father built a dam right across the creek, so 
the water was stopped from flowing; and it filled up be- 
hind the dam, and spread out wide and deep, and kept 
getting larger and larger, until it came up to the top of 
the dam. Now it pours over all the time, and doesn’t get 
any fuller. 

T. Now we will talk of sme of jthe other things you 
have seen. John said he saw a meadow. John, tell us 
what you mean by a meadow ? 

John, It is a field of grass. 

T. The pasture was a field full of grass, too, was it not? 
Area meadow and a pasture the same thing? 

Charles. The cattle eat the grass in the pasture, but the 
grass in the meadow is mowed and made into hay. 

7. Let us try to find some other difference. 

Mary. Our pasture is a great deal rougher than our 
meadows. 

George. Our pasture isn’t rough, but it is swampy. 

£. Why do you say yours is rough, Mary? 

Mary. There are hills all over it and there ain't any in 
the meadow. 

T. What do you mean by the hills? 

Mary. (After thinking a moment.) When the ground is 
a great deal higher than the rest. we call it a Adil, and 
where there are a great many hills we say the}land is 
rough er hilly. 

7. That is well said. Whatdo you say of land that, 
like the meadow, has no large hills? 

James. We say it is level land. 
7. George says his pasture is swampy. What do you! 
mean by that, George? 

George. The ground is all wet and muddy, ana little 
bunches ef grass grow all over it; but ycu can’t very well 
go across it for the ground is so soft that if you happen to 
step off the grass you will sink knee-deep in the mud. I 
got stuck in it the other night when I went after the 
cows, 

7. Does any one know any other name fora swamp? 

{ Mary. Some peeple call it marsh, 

7. Do you know, George, why your father takes that 
swampy land for a pasture, instead of planting corn or 
having a meadow there? 

George. Father says the ground is so awful wet—so 
very wet, that he can’t do any thing else with it. 

7. Do you know, Mary, why your father does not make 
use of his level fields tor pastures instead of that hilly one? 


o 





_ Mary. The cattle can get enough to eat on the hills and 
wo he lets ‘hem run there every'year; but he can}plough! 


up the level pastures and plant corn and potatoes on them, 
when he don’t want to raise hay. 

7. To-morrow we shall talk of the woods and other 
things you have seen this morning. Try to see something 
more when coming to school to-morrow. ‘ Who can tell 
me the things we have been learning in this lesson? 

Fanny. We have learned about pastures, and brooks, 
and a spring; «nd hills and meadows, and a swamp. 

7. I will write these on the blackboard. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

G. 8, 50.—The Grammar Department of this school is 
happy in the possession of anew piano, There had been 
a new one needed for a long time, and through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Agnew, the teachers and scholars were de- 
lighted when a beautiful Steinway made its appearance. 
The school has always been a noted one, having a fine 
corps ef teachers. The singing has always been excellent 
here a genuine taste for music seem to excel. 

G. D. F. D. No, 53.—This sehool is over run with ap- 
plicants for admission. Since the 1st of September, 1880, 
nearly two hundred additional applications have been 
denied. The primary department of the same school is 
in a worse condition yet. Miss Bonesteel, tae principal, 
says she could easily form six classes with from sixty-five 
te seventy-five pupils in each if she had the room. She 
has refused 428 children admission since September 1, 
1880. 

G. 8. No. 70.—The primary department, under Mrs. 
Galligan, accommodates 1,400 pupils, boys and girls. It 
is crowded. Since September 318 applicants has been re- 
fused. The rooms are badily ventilated, so that it will be 
seen that this district there are -over twelve hundred 
children unable to go to school. The teachers are aware 
of this annoyance, and would gladly make room for. the 
little ones, but space is an absolute essential, and space 
unoccupied they have not. 

G. 8. F. D. No. 59.—In this school where Miss Broderick 
is principal, and in which there are 685 pupils, 260 chil- 
dren have been refused admission since Sept. In the 
primary department there are 1,300 little {boys and girls, 
packed like smelts in a box. Some of the class rooms 
are underground, with poor light and worse ventilation. 
The water closets are in a terrible condition and the 
stench from them fs sickening, while the yards are small 
and not carefully kept, Bad as it is, it is supposed to 
be better than nothing, for in addition to the 1,300 
children there sre now, 592 have been refused admit- 
tance since September. During eight years the condi- 
tion ef this school has been thus. In coldest weather 
elasses in the lower part of the building are dismissed 
lest the marrow of the children be chilled in their young 
bones, and in dark days the youthful idea learns to shoot 
by gas light alone. These are but specimen bricks in our 
present sehool system. A careful examination of them all 
would very likely teach the “Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
monalty” of the ‘city, not to say trustees and teachers, 
many things of which they are ignorant now. What is 
the remedy ?— Herald. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Brooatyy.—President Hayes visited several educa- 
tional institutions on the 21. Accompanied by Mr. A. A. 
Low, he first drove to the Packer Institute. Here he was 
met by Dr. Chittenden who explained the methods of in- 
struction. The party then proceeded to the chapel, where 
the pupils were assembled. Mr. Low introduced the Presi- 
dent and a poetical address of welcome on the part of the 
pupils, written for the occasion by Miss Ida Gilbert, was 
read by Miss Helen Bourne, The President responded 
thanking the young ladies for the beautiful words of wel- 
come. He had rarely, he said, had the opportunity to 
meet together the representatives of so many states as 
wero to be found here in Packer Institute. Upon the 
conclusion of his remarks the pupils sang “My Country 
"Tis of Thee,” after which Miss Genevieve Speir and Miss 
Clara Legge presented the President with a basket of 
beautiful flowers on behalf of the pupila. Mr. Hayes re- 
sponded by giving each of these young ladies a kiss; He 
then paid a visit to the Polytechni¢ Institution. He was 
conducted through the clasé-rooms by Dr. D. H. Cochran, 
the principal. The Central Grammar School was next 
visited. The President was received by several members 


of the Board of Education and Thomas W. Field, 
ntendent. He made afew remarks showing his ki 
ne e that boys and girls should be educated together, 





LETTERS. 


Io the Editor of the New Yorx' Scnoot Journat: 

Some of the teachers of this county are at sea in regard 
to the proper method of spelling orally, words in which a 
letter occurs twice in a syllable, otherwise, is doubled, 
There are two ways. (1) Some contend that it is’ right 
te say w, 0, o, d, and others, that the proper way is w, 
double 0, d. Which is correct ? TEACHER. 

(The latter of these methods was once used exclusively. 
Within twenty-five years, or since the opening of the 
Normal Scheols, the former method has slowly crept in. 
A little thought will show each to be correct; and, yet, 
the former ‘method will eventually supplant the latter. 
For, take the word “latter.” You spell it 1-a-t-t-er; "not 
1-a-double-t-e-r. That is, the second method is used only 
in 8pecial cases—mainly in the monosyllables and never 
where the repeated letter is divided! by an accent. 
“Wood-house” may be spelled by the second method, but, 
“syllable” would be spelled by the first. From this con- 
sideration, we conclude that the former. method is the 
more general in its application and hence likely to super- 
sede the other. And hente would counsel the use of the 
former. Yet it will do no hurt to continue to use the 
letter.—Epiror.) 








TELL THE PEOPLE, 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoot Jovrnat: 

It has been said that if we could educate the patrons 
we might revolutionize the schools. A step has been 
taken in that direction by a resolution passed at the last 
State Association in regard to lectures in each of the schoel 
districts in the state. But, where on the lectures. It is 
hke the material for the electric light, without its feon- 
struction or the electrician. The real patrons of educa- 
tion are far above the class that need to be educated. 
The perveption of the masses needs to be reached. We 
need school libraries and reading rooms for every school. 
In these spare hours would be utilized, but now aaloous 
are the only attractive places and there the lower nature 
is educated. A healihy movement can only be secured 
from a higher source. This must eminate from the de- 
partment of supervision. The stream cannot rise higher 
than the fountain head. Means lie dormant in the 
brains of teachers and friends of education, but they 
must be utilized and be set in motion by th® depart- 
ment of supervision. It is not so much the necessity 
of revolution as the awakening power of influential edu- 
cators. The enormous amount of crime and effort for 
its suppression has alarmed the government, while the 
education of the whole people is acknowledged to be 
the only remedy. Now is the time for teachers and edu- 
cators to work for better privileges in education. Let them 
use all the influence, by educational journals, at conven- 
tions, in the school, in community but especially through 
the colums of the educational press. X. 





Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrnat : 

It affords me pleasure to enclose the names of twenty- 
six teachers as subscribers to your very excellent paper, 
the Teacuers’ Institute. I have been taking the Insri- 
TUTE several months, and can testify of its inestimable 
value to teachers. In soliciting the above subscriptions, 
I made use of the December number, in which I found 
no less than twenty-one articles which can be profitably 
applied in sehool-room werk. In sending you these names 
I feel like congratulating myself in being instrumental in 
originating a sentiment among teachers which will with- 
out doubt develop into golden fruit. L. E. MoGneves, 





SUGGESTIONS BY A SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat ; 

We need a Teachers’ Normal Institute, or:practical drill 
in each commissioner district, of not less than four weeks 
every year. We have on an average six normal graduates 
teaching in each commissioner district in the State. We 
have, at least, one hundred other teachers who should at- 
tend the above drill. Three of the most efficient normal 
graduates in each commissioner district, together with the 
district commissioner, could constitute a faculty of four, 
who ought to be well qualified to come up fully to the 
needs of such Institute. To those doubting I would say, 
If our normal schools, eight in number, up to this time, 
have not produced eneugh teachers well fitted for such a 
position, they have signally failed of their mission, and 
they should be immediately abandoned. 

Further—If the district commissioners are not fully com- 





petent to assist in such drill, they should step down and 
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out, for no man is fit for an efficient commissioner unless 
he be an experienced, practical and successful teacher, and 
have proved to have the best of records in that respect. 

Let such Institute or drill be thoroughly carried out 
and very soon uniformity of instruction and sympathy in 
action would prevail throughout the State. The practical 
influence of normal teachers would be felt in the most re- 
mote and rural districts, whereas now six or eight locali- 
ties only, throughout a dozen townships have any immeai- 
ate benefit. I think the above plan eminently feasible. In 
order not to make this communication too long, I will not 
now go into the whole modus operandi, yet I will be ready 
at any time to explain if desired. Conductors of Teachers’ 
Institutes have done a good work, but four or five days can 
only afford time for a set of hasty lectures. We need more 
than “pouring in”; we need pouring in, stirring up, drown- 
ing out, and if need be filtering after all that. 

E. S. Banyes, 

Sehool Comm'r, First District, St. Lawrence Oo., N, Y. 





To the Editor of the New York Sonoot Jovrnar: 

I have read the paper with much profit, but do not find 
any views on this subject—whether the profession is a 
good one to stay in. I have now taught six years and 
get $55 per month. It does not seem to me that I shall 
get much higher ; and Ihave thought of going to college 
and of getting ready for some high school principalship. 
But the question is, if I give five years of study to this, 
will it be better to aim at teaching or at one of the other 
professions, I suppose it will cost me $1,000 to get a 
college education, and then I do not feel sure of getting a 
good place. But if I should instead go into law or physic 
I would work up a business at a less cost, so it seems to 
me. I shall be glad to have you write me your views, 
and enclose a stamp for a reply. E. M. O. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat: 

There is one subject you do not say enough about—the 
oppression of the teachers. I mean by this the compulsion 
they are under. Ihave noticed this exists in Newark, N. J., 
as Well as elsewhere. ‘Politics in the schools” is no figure 
of speech. The board of education are opposed to the 
meeting of the teachers ; they don’t want their measures 
discussed—and they will not bear much discussion, I can 
tell you. The Superintendent is a very worthy and able 
man, and if let alone would build up the schools, but the 
thick-headed Board of Education hold the whip over him, 
At least it is currently reported that he has been obliged 
to lay aside cherished views in order to hold his place. 
Bat this is so in every town that I know anything about. 
The children must mind the teachers, the teachers the 
superintendent, the superintendent must in turn obey the 
board of education. This may seem all right, but the sys- 
tem is nota military one by any means. 

I have been told that the superintendent has said to the 
normal pupils, “You will get no places as teachers if you 
fall below 804.” But all of us know that normal pu- 
pils having the very lowest per cent get places as quick as 
any! In faet, it is acommon saying here that those hav- 
ing the highest per cent are the longest outof places. The 
reason is that when the per-cent is low the pupil depends 
on political influence, and this is better than a high “per- 
certage. 

Mr. Barringer is not able to cope with the t’emendous 
anaconda that is crushing out the life of our school sys- 
tem ; and I believe no superintendent is able: Iam told. 
however, that Supt. Pierce of New Brunswick says that 
“when he is not aliowed to manage the schools he will 
leave.” That is the talk, but there are plenty of teachers 
who would take the post even if they were required to 
black the boots of the Board of Education! Strong lan- 
guage? Notabit. It is only too true. 

“One or Tues.” 
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Tue first principle of human culture, the foundation- 
stone of all but false, imaginary culture, is that men must, 
before every other thing be trained to do somewhat. 
Thus, and thus only, the living force of a new man can 
be awakened, enkindled, and purified into victorious clear- 


ness.— Carlyle. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Indigestion and General Debility. 

T have used the Acid Phosphate in my own family in 
case of indigestion and general debility, with entirely sat- 
isfactory results. 8, H. Moors, MD. 

Indianapolis, Ind, 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the New Yorx ScHoow Jounnst, 


From Nine O'Clock till Four: 


By Ina A. Agipory, 

I believe it is Ruskin, whe, in writing to Britis: work- 
men, condemns that spirit which prompts a man to 
throw down his tools the mstant the signal is given for 
quitting work. 1 have observed in many teachers a sim- 
ilar disposition, and itis by no means, commendable. I 
can think now of a teacher who, when four o'clock comes, 
is eager as any child to put on her wrappings and escape 
from the school-room. Four o'clock for her marks the 
close of work, the complete dismissal.of all thought of 
school until nine o'clock in the morning. 

I would by no means advocate that teachers devote 
all their evenings and mornings to preparation for school 
They owe a duty to themselves as well as to school, and 
they can best serve their pupils by taking proper recrea- 
tion. But an hour or two spent in wise, careful prepara- 
tion for the next day’s lessons, will make school-work 
enough lighter and pleasanter to amply repay for the time 
thus employed. It{s a true economy of the teacher's 
force. One must; indeed, be conceited, must lack the 
very qualities that mark the scholar, if one disdainfully 
remarks, “I know enough to teach school without study- 
ing.” Ignorant people think evening study is an evi- 
dence of the teacher's incompetency. I once heard it said 
ef an excellent teacher, “He can’t know much, for he 
studies more than his scholars.” I smiled grimly, for I 
understood that this study was only an evidence for him 
and was the secret of his good work. 

From nine o'clock to four—there, too often, lies the arg- 
ument for engaging in school-teaching. All the evenings 
and mornings to yourself in which you can read_up law, 
or medicine, or theology, or crochet lovely tidies and do 
all the family sewing. Surely so much leisure is offered 
in no other kind of work, and so this attraction has gath- 
ered a large army of persons who have neither knowl- 
edge nor conscience enough to pereeive the extent of the 
teacher's duty. The true teacher is not so afraid of doing 
a little extra work, but he will do just such an amount of 
labor as the good of his school requires, and not argue 
that his engagement is only from nine o'clock to four. 
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Teaching That Does Not Teach. 


A report on the examination of 215 girls from 11 scheols 
for the prizes offered by the National Health Society, was 
recently presented to the London School Board. 

“ Mention any occupations which you consider to be in- 
jurious to health, giving reasons for your answer.” One 
girl's answeris, “ When you have a illness it makes your 
health bad, as well as having a disease.” Another, “ Oc- 
cupations which are injurious to health are carbolic acid 
gas, which is impure blood.” Another, “ We ought to 
go in the country for a few weeks to take plenty of fresh 
air to make us healthy and strong every year.” Another, 
“ Why the heart, lungs, blood, which is very dangerous.” 
The word “function” was a great puzzle. Very many 
answered that the skin discharges a function called per- 
spiration. One girl says, “ The funetion of the heart is 
between the lungs.” Another says in answer to ‘“ What 
is the fanction of the heart?” “Thorax.” Another girl 
in answer to the question what is“ The process of diges- 
tion?” “We should never eat fat, because the food does 
not digest.” 

One girl in answer “ to what occupations are injurious ?” 
says, “ a stonemason’s work injurious, because when he is 
chipping, he breathes in all the little chips, and then they 
are taken into thelungs.” Another says, “‘ A bootmaker’s 
trade is very injurious, because the bootmakers always 
press the boots against the thorax, and therefore it presses 
the thorax and it touches the heart, and if they do not die 
they are cripples for life.” Several insisted that every car- 
penter or mason should wear a pad over the mouth ; and 


one girl says that if a sawyer does not wear spectacles he 
wil be sure to lose his eyesight. One girl declared that 
* all mechanical work is injurious to bealth.” Another 
said that “ in impure air there is not anv oxygen ; it is all 
carbonic acid gas.” Anotser says that if we do not wash 
ouaselves “ in one cr two days all the perspiration will 
turn into seres.” , 

One girl said that “ when food is swallowed it, passes 
through the cg and stops at the right side ; some of 
it goes to make blood, and what is not wanted passes into 
the alimentary canal.” Another girl says, “ Venous blood 
is of a dark black color, and when it reaches the heart it 








is made by the heart « bright red color,” 











Secular Education. 





George Combe was the most active and the most pow- 
erfal' advocate uf the “Secular” system of education, 
which holds that theology should not be taught in schools, 
bat by each church to its own adherents, and that all 
other subjects koowr as ‘‘ seoular "—which, however, ac- 
cording to George Coombe and his friends, included the 
training of the Religious and Moral powers—should be 
taught in schools. In orderjto advance these views, he 
published a pamphlet, in 1847, on “ The Relation between 
Religion and Science,” and in 1848, another on “ What 
should Secular Education Embrace?” These at once 
roused the greatest interest, if not excitement and oppo- 
sition—a third edition of the latter being speedily called 
for. 

In Nov. 1848, while the great French Revolution was 
rousing Eu ope to new intellectual and social activity, in 
‘conjunction with Mr. Simpson and other friends, he issued 
the prospectus of a new school, called a “ Secular 
School,” in which the priaciples he had so long advocated 
of a broader and truer education than was common, apart 
from theological instruction, were to] be carried out. A 
public meeting was called in Edinburgh, at which the 
nature ot the instruction and training proposed to be given 
there was explained by him, and the future teacher in- 
troduced, The school was opened on the 4th of December 
1848, and was known as “ Williams’ Secular Sehool,” from 
its head master, Mr. W. Matthew Williams. It was carried 
on temporsrily in Infirmary Street, and latterly in Sur- 
geons’ Square , Ediuburgh. In addition to “ the three 
R’s., the following subjects were tauyht in this echool— 
grammar, composition, geography, book-keeping, drawing, 
vocal music, sewing; the elements of algebra, geometry, 
Natural Uistory, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
Science, Social Economy, Physiology, and Phrenology ; 
the materials and processes of the arts and manufactures ; 
and the characteristics and beauties of architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry and natural scenery, “ as a means 
of awakening in the children a love of the beautifal” 
Although doctrinal teaching was excluded, the Moral and 
Religious faculties were carefully trained in connection 
with the subjects tatght, and this training formed a spe- 
cial feature, 

Annual examinations were carefully conducted'by him 
and others, and five annual reports by Mr. Williams were 
published, containing most suggestive hints on education, 
Similar schools, also known as “ Secular Schools.” were 
established in different towns in Scotland and England, 
and were very successful. 

To promote these views, he published a pampblet in 
1846, which speedily ran through five editions, “ Remarks 
on National Education, being au Inquiry into the Right 
and Daty of Government to Educate the People’ From 
tuis time the advocates of “ Secular" edneation began to 
move more energetically and publicly in favor of their 
views, by meetings and publications. 


Socrates. 











Why that homage paid to him by a posterity removed 
from his day by « generation, and that indifferent credit 
tn which he lived among the accomplished citizens whe 
kuew him best, and to whom he was nearly as familiar 
as the members of their own households ? 

One of the strange inconsistencies in the celebrity of 
Socrates is that, unexampled as it is, it was raised on no 
better foundation than talking. As most great men are 
known to us only by what they did, he is known to us 
only by what he said. Beyond a poetic trifle, or two, 
by which he amused himself in prison, he wrote nothing ; 
and he is all he is with us, because of certain homely 
oral expositions of sovial and moral well-being which he 
made to his fellow citizens. 

He was no orator, no poet, and Jeft behind him noneof 
those excellent works in history, philosophy or literatare, 
such as have made immortal not a iew of his contempor- 
aries. How, then has it happened that the most uncon- 
sidere@ character in Athenian public life has become the 
most commanding figure in its history ? To what chance 
do we owe it, that a repute the most equivocal in the roll 
of philosophers during his life, should have merged on his 
death into the most assured and illustrious of celebrities ? 

In trying to understand how this great teacher stood in 
so unfortunate a relation to his epoch, we cannot do bet- 
ter than take a mental photograph of him ashe stood in 
the ripened greatness of his later years, 
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To-day we have him in the meadow alongside of the 
llissus, accompanied by Xenophon, Plato and a few of the 
more accomplished or enthusiastic of his pupi's. To-mor- 
row his morning will be spent in some of the gymnasia, 
or if the Agor has its meeting, or some other public place 
has drawn its:crowd, there will stand the well-known 
form of Socrates, waiting his occasion to turn some event 
or person into missionary account. We have intimated 
what in fame he now is to us, What seems he there to 
the acute avd highly-gifted citizens who have seen so 
much of him, have so much more about him, and who are 
just now puzzling their active fancies as to the position 
they accord or will accord him? How adjudge they the 
strange looking old man by their side with that emphatic 
personality of his which in the largest assembly would be 
the first to attract the artist's attention, and ‘which may 
safely be pronounced *the most prominent of objects 
wheresoever he goes ? 

He has the bare ponderous head with shining bald crown, 
large, prominent eyes, thick lips, and ‘flat turn-up nose, 
with huge exposed nostrils, under which the Athenian 
artista impersonated their ideal of Bacchanal enjoyment. 
As vou are studying that meanly-robed, bare-footed fig- 
ure, of robust health and,rude physical enjoyment, you 
see him marking out his man, seizing him by the button, 
or the appendage that does duty forit, and Jearn as the 
victim 1s, addressed by name, that he is the rich tanner 
Anytus, who has fa reputation for ability on which he 
claims to be one"of the leaders of his fellow-citizens. A 
ring forms of half-laughing, balf-sulking spectators, curious 
to see how the aspiring candidates will fare in the little 
discussion into which they are sure he will be inveigled. 
A few homely questions followed by as many answers, 
and the gentleman who felt competent to govern the 
State stands convicted of knowing nothing of the first 
elements of the science on which he fancied he was so 
well informed. There is consolation, however, tor him 
under his defect, 1f he only knows how to apply it. The 
man who has unhorsed him has been declared the wisest 
of mankind by Apollo, and yet is no better than himself 
on the same subject—that is, knows no more than he, 
except for the circumstance that he knows his ignorance 
—knows that he knows nothing. The spectators laugh, 
turn on their heel; the vanquished disputant sneaks off 
with the assurance, “I can’t say I like it ;" and the phil- 
osopher, confining himself to a friend or two who rema‘n 
by his side, and who remind him that he has made another 
enemy, and can afford it, says, “ Ay,’and the advantage 
on his side nothing; on that of the’ public, simply that 
the Athenians know what our great statesmen are made 
of.” 

The picturesque ugliness of his person was so far from 
being set off by any ot the imposing advantages of costume 
thet in a city renowned for its fine gentlemen, his dress 
attracted attention, and disgusted by its homely meanness. 
It was thesame in summer and'winter, and the’independ- 
ence of his spirit had for it the further evidence furnished 
by the eccentric economy of his going about barefooted in 
all seasons. The gossip about his home was not all in his 
javor. He had some independent property, butit affords 
his family straitened means of living, and while doing 
nothing to increase it, he is too independent to receive 
the assistance offered by friends whom he has attached to 
him by his teachings and companionship, His wife is 
young; his three children young—one of them 1n arms. 
The mother's temper is at once the worst and the best 
known in Athens; and though the philosophic husband 
claims everywhere that it gives him an admirable aid to 
practise his superiority over the smaller ills of life; he 
practically shows how small a sense he has of the obligation 
by constantly living in public, and being never so little at 
home as when at home. Her brawling and vixen treat- 
ment of him have made him the laughing stock ot his‘fel- 
low citizens, and they remember among other illustrations 
of her temper, that on one occasion when she had seques- 
trated Lis homely clothing, he céuld only appear in the 
public places he loved to haunt by wrapping himself up 
in the hide of some animal. 

The eccentric repute thus suggested is aided by the 
general knowledge that he claims to be accompanied by a 
protecting spirit he calls his demon, which, ever-near con- 
tents itself with notifying the fidelity of its attendance by 
warnings to hita whenever there is danger. ' Discredited 
by some of the citizens, he. gains little by the belief of the 
rest ; for they say, “ What means this reformer of hiscen- 
tury, who, doubting our Jupiter and Minerva; believes in 
some heterodox little deity of his own ? 


His great glory with us—his position as a moral teacher 
—must have been a very equivocal one withthem. They 
must have looked on him much as we do ou one of our 
Sunday preachers in the parks. They never before had 
open-air pteaching about new views of society or morals 
forced upon them, whether they would or no, in what- 
ever corner they happened to find themselves, by a 
shabby looking, eccentric man, who did nothing else, and 
whose suggestions were not those which harmonized with 
the opinions of the day, or the traditional teachings of 
their country’s religion. 

The truth is, there could be no such practical antithesis 
as that offered during the last years of his life by Socrates 
and the Athenian people. His whole intellectual and 
moral beizg was at war with theirs ; in systematic revolt 
against their prejudices, against their opinions, against 
their belief, against their practices, against all their institu- 
tions, political, social and religious, at the same time that 
it was his enforced mission—as he held it—to be everlest- 
ingly opening their eyes for them, and everlasiingly re- 
vealing the immense gulf that stood beneath them and be- 
tween them. 

Whatever he said, whatever he did, it was felt that nis 
inner convictions did not go along with those of the rest of 
the world, and so far despite the enthusiasm of his per- 
sonal friends, he stood condemned in the general opinion 
of his fellow-citizens long before the Heliastic tribunal 
ordered him to drink the fatal poison. 

The months and later years that preceded his death 
were a melancholy time both for him and Athens. He 
was living, the survivor of his country’s greatness, and 
and about him was nothing that did not remind him of 
the double adversity. 

All that is left of a former brilliancy of genius and 
achievement remains with himself and the few disciples, 
such as Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes, Aristippus and 
Zeno, who are to perpetuate and extend his school of 
thought for the education of all future ages. 

The people engaged in pleasure as far as they could com- 
mand them, had no interest in his morals, and detested 
his pclitics. Yhey knew all his steps, and bored with his 
illustrations from homely lite of truths they would have 
nothing to do with, were ready to dv more than surrender 
their friend, to help to hunt him to death Foreseeing his 
doom, he welcomed it, and spoke for his honor, not his 
life. The evil element he had been battling with all his 
lire had conquered, anc he surrendered with the wounded 
feeling but conscious honor of a beaten admiral of the fleet 
who gives up his sword. 





The New Departure at Quincy. 


By Cuar.ts Francis Apams, Jr. 

The essence of the new system wasthat there was no 
system about it—it was marked throughout by intense in- 
dividuality, Tha pregramme found no place anywhere in 
it; on the contrary, the last new theory, so curiously am- 
plified ia some of our larger cities, that vast numbers of 
children should be taught as trains on railroads are run, 
on a time-table principle—that they are here now, that 
they will be at such another point to-morrow, and at their 
terminus at such a date—while a general superintendent 
sits in his central office and pricks off each step in the ad- 
vance of the whole line on achart before him—this whole 
theory was emphatically dismissed. 

Instead of this time-honored machine-process, young 
women 1ull of life aud nervous energy, found themselves 
surrounded at the blackboard with groups of ‘little ones 
who were learning how to read almost without knowing 
it—learning how to read, ina word, exactly as they had 
before learned how to speak, not by rule and rote and by 
piecemeal, but altogether and by practice. The hours of 
school were kept diversified ; the fact was recogrized that 
little children were, after all, little children still, and that 
long confinement was irksome tothem. A play-table aid 
toys were furnished them, and trom time to time the ex- 
ercises were stopped that all might join in physical move- 
ment, 

The drudgery ot the alphabet was gone—so was the list- 
less, drawling instraction—there was a sense o! constant 
activity’ in the occupation, which gave to the teacher a 
consciousness of individuality and a perceptible pride of 
calling. She felt, in fact, that she was doing something in 
a new way, and doing it uncémmonly well. 

The effeet produced by this changed school atmosphere 
‘ot the children was, however, the’point of interest. The 











children actually went to school without being dragged 


there. Yet the reason of this was not far to seek. The 
simple fact was, that they were happier and more amused 
and better contented at school than at home. 

Among the teachers are those who, having for many 
years taught class after class in the old way, found them- 
selves called upon to attempt with deep misgiving the new 
and to them mysterious process. They now join their 
testimony to the others and confess that, to human beings 
even though they be children, the ways of nature are the 
easier ways. 

The new departure, therefore, started with the Quincy 
primaries, and it has left little in them that has not under- 
gone achange. The reorganization was complete. This, 
however, was entirely the work of Superintendent Parker : 
the committee gave him a free fieldjto experiment in, and 
the result fully justified them in so doing. Ascending into 
the several grades of grammar schools the case was some- 


what different. The committee there had their own views . 


and ‘those views were little else than an emphatic protest 

against the whole present tendency of the educational sys- 

tem of Massachusetts, whether school, academic or univer- 

sity. If there is one thing which may be considered more 

characteristic of that system of late years than another, it 

is its tendency to multiply branches of study. The school 

year has become one long period of diffusion and cram, 

the object of which is to successfully pass a stated series of 

examinations. This leads directly to superficiality. Smat- 

ter is the order of the day. To enter college the boy of 
seventeen must know a little of everything; but it is not 

neccessary for him to know anything well,—not even how 

to write his own language. % From this the vicious system 

has gone up through the professional, and down through 

the high, to the very lowest grade of grammar school. 

No matter whether it can understand it or not, the child 

must be taught a little of everything; at any rate enough 

of it to pass an examination. Against this whole theory 

and system the Quincy school committee resolutely set 
their faces. They did not believe in it; they would have 

nothing to do with it. Instead of being multiplied, the 

number of studies should, they insisted, be reduced, Edz- 
cation was to recur to first principles. Not much was to 
be thoroughly done, and to be tested by its practical re- 
sults, and not by its theoretical importance. Above all, 
the simple comprehensible prccesses of nature were to be 
observed. Children were to learn to read and write and 
cypher as they learned to swim, or to skate, or to play 
ball. The rule by which the thing was done was noth- 
ing; the fact that it was done well was everything. As 
early as 1873 the committee had, in the report already 
quoted from, expressed the opinion that, “as now 
taught in our schools, English grammar is a singulazly 
unprofitable branch of instruction.” It was now im- 
mediately hustled out of them; and the reader was sent 
after the grammar; and the spelling-book after the 
reader; and the copy-book after the speller. Then the 
process of simplification began. Reading at sight, and 
writing off-hand were to constitute the basis of the new 
system. The faculty of doing either the one or the other 
of these could, however, be acquired only in one way,— 
by constant practice. Practice took time, and neither 
school days nor school hours were endless, Economy of 
time, therefore, was above all else necessary ; and econo- 
my of time was wholly incompatible with multiplicity of 
studiez. Under the old system, everything had been 
taught separately. The reading lesson, the writing 
lesson, the spelling lesson had, in regular order, follow- 
ed the lesson in grammar, and in arithmetic, and in 
geography, and in history. Two afternoon half-hours a 
week, for instance, would be devoted to the copy-books, a 
blotted pile of which on the master’s desk testified un- 
mistakably to the inadequate results reached. . The 
children then could glibly tell what a peninsula was, but 
they did not know one when they lived on it; they 
could stand up and spell in a spelling-bee, but put a 
pen in their hands and the havoc they made with 
orthography was wonderful. Seven studies have been 
enumerated; all considered elementary. Instead .of ad- 
ding yet others to these, the direction of the committee 
was that they should be reduced to three, “the three R's,” 
—reading, writing,-and arithmetic. 

The process by which this was to be brought about 
was simple enough. Reading and writing were to be re- 
garded as eleinentary ; as such they were to be taught in 
the primary schools. They were to be taught there also 
by incessant practice, book and pencil in hand; aad no 
scholar who could not read at sight and write with com- 
parative ease could be considered ready for promotion, 
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Then in the grammar grades, concentration was reduced 
te a system. Instruction in reading, writing, grammar, 
spelling, and, to a very considerable degree, in history and 
geography were combined in two exercises,—ieading and 
writing. The old reader having disappeared, the teacher 
was at liberty to put in the hends ot the class geographies, 
or histories, or magazine articles, and having read them 
first, the scholars might write of them afterwards to show 
that they understood them. Their attention was thus 
secured, and the pen being continually in the hand, they 
wrote as readily as they spoke, and spelling came with 
practice. 

In arithmetic no great changes or improvement in the 
methods of instruction as yet seem possible. The faculty 
of dealing readily with figures is given to some people and 
is withheld from others; that with sufficient attention and 
labor almost any one can acquire a twlerable degree of 
proficiency with them is of course undeniable; but that it 
car be acquired except by a strict regard to formulas 
patiently learned, is, at least, doubtful. As respects 
geography it is by no means so, and in no study has 
the new departure in the Quincy schools been more 
marked than is this. The old method all are familiar 
with, for there are few indeed who have ever been into 
a regulation school who have not heard child after child 
glibly chatter out the boundaries and capitals, and prin- 
cipal towns and rivers of states and nations, and enume 
rate the waters you would pass through and the ports you 
would make in a voyage from Boston to Calcutta, or New 
York to St. Petersburg. What itall amounted to is an- 
other matter. It approached terribly near the old rote 
method. Go, to-day, into the Quincy schools and in a 
few moments two or three'young children, standing about 
an earth board and handling a little heap of moistened 
clay, will shape out for you a corttinent, with its moun- 
tains, rivers, depressions, and coast indentations, designat- 
ing upon the principal cities, and giving a general idea of 
its geographical peculiarities. I du not kaow whether, so 
‘ar as utility is concerned, the result obtained under this 
method is very far different from that obtained under the 
other. Geography is not like reading, writing, or arith- 
metic. In the practical work of ordinary life a knowl- 
edge of it is an accomplishment ravber than a thing of 
necessary daily use. But there is this difference between 
the two methods: the study under the new method be- 
comes full of life and interest: while under the old it was 
a tedious and as much like arithmetic and grammar as it 
could be made. 

The Committee said, “The studies pursued in our 
common-school course should be so pursned that they 
may result in something of direct use in the ordinary lives 
of New Engiand men and women.” The favulty of easily 
writing an ordinary letter on a business topic, correctly 
spelled and properly expressed, is{a valuable faculty to 
have of every-day utility. 

The improvement of the schools under the new depar- 
ture, while freely admitted by teachers, parents and com- 
mittee, was made even more clearly apparent by the 
general interest the experiment excited, and the number 
of those from all parts who came to see for themselves 
what was being done. Before 1875 no visitor ever en- 
tered the school of Quincy. except some parent now and 
then, or an occaeional acquaintance of a teacher. In 1878 
the number of those coming to observe the new system, 
especially teachers and specialists in education, was so 
great that it threatened seriously to interfere with instruc- 
tion, and the committee found themselves obliged to take 
measures towards regulating it. The teacher of the lowest 
primary of the Coddington school reported, for instance, 
385 visitors during the five months, February to June, and 
113 in April alone, 

The money question was kept steadily in view, and 
never for @ moment did they allow the superintendent’s 
zeal in his. work to hide it, In 1875, when the new de- 
parture was made, the annual cost ol educating each child 
was $19.24; three years later, in 1878, it was $15.68. 
While the quality of the instruction given had been im- 
méasurably improved, its cost had been reduced one-fifth. 





A youre woman who had taught eight. years.in this 
enlightened city of New York was asked to take an edu- 
cational paper. 

“How much?” said the damsel. “Two dollar:.” 

“Two dollars! Why, I could buy a nice pair of gloves 
for two dollars.” And soshe did, and let her litt!e brains 
go bare. 
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The Fur-Seal of Alaska. 


After the purchase of Alaska by the United States, 
Prof. Agassiz recommended to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that Captain Bryant should be appointed where he 
could have an opportunity to investigate the habits of the 
fur-seal, an animal quite distinct from the hair-seal fre- 
quenting our north-eastern shores, and of which very little 
was known, even by naturalists. He was appointed to 
take charge of the Seal Islands and protect the trade, re- 
siding on these islands for several years in that capacity. 

The Seal Islards, the only known breeding-grounds of 
the fur-seal, consist of four small islands in Behring’s Sea, 
about two hundred miles north of the Aleutian Islands, 
aud the same distance west of Alaska. St. Paul's, the 
largest, where Capt. Bryant resided, is about fifteen miles 
in length. They are specifically adapted to the wants of 
the arimal, which has selected them as a nursery for nearly 
half the year, and which traverses thousands of miles 
yearly toreach them. Let us suppose we are on St. Paul's 
Island about the first of April We descry an approach- 
ing tumbled and dotted area. It is the vanguard of the 
great army of four million seals, which is soon to cover 
every rod of rocky shore and upland with palpitating life. 
We must retreat to our comfortable but plain enclosures, 
while the Aleuts hid in their earth-mound houses, conceal 
the gun-powder and tobacco, and evory stench which be- 
trays the presence of man. The fierce and wary monsters 
reach the rocky promontories they have called {their own, 
for who knows how many ages? Each one of these 
weighs from five to six hundred pounds, and is about ten 
feet eng. They are of a black cr rusty-brown color, with 
white mane and long, canine teeth ; their hoarse, gurgling 
growl mingles with the roar and dash of the surges. 

A few old veterans swim forward to reconnoitre ; for 
two or three days they swim or lie off shore, cautious and 
watchful, examining every rod of shore and surface, till, 
becoming assured of the safety of the pesition, they crawl 
ap over the rookeries, and lie down on the ledges, here 
and there selecting places for their families ; they are soon 
followed by the master seals, eight or nine years old, who 
establish themselves all along shore on ledges washed by 
every wave, each reserving to himself a space of about a 
square rod, which he can overlook. Behind them settle 
the less ambitious, and all around in the rear on the up- 
lands lie the non-combatants, who make no provision for 
a family, and are called Bachelors. 

Now the remaining thousands of male seals are coming 
from over the sea with a determination to land, while 
the angry beach masters sentinel every rock and rod of 
shore to prevent them. For days and nights there is a 
terrible din. Many a monster is washed up dead on the 
beaches—not one male seal is allowed to land without 
fierce struggle and victory, for each must fight his own 
way to the honor ofa home. The roar of s hundred thou- 
sand of these monsters resounds for weeks through these 
wild latitudes, or dies away in the muffling togs. During 
the ninety or one hundred days of the strnggle for occu- 
patiou and defence, cach male seal loses about two and a 
half pounds daily, for until about the, first of August, 
they eai and drink nothing, subsisting only on the fat of 
their blubbers. Neither do the females nourish themselves 
while rearing their young ; ali arrive very plump and large, 
and become thin and light during the summer. By the 
middle of May the females arrive. They are smaller 
than the males, with more pointed nose, of a light-steel 
color above, and white beneath. 

As soon as the females are safely landed, the beach- 
masters are foremost in their untiring courtship. But, 
however vigilant, they watch, their prizes are snatched 
on all sides, until by a long process of capture and pirscy, 
each male has secured from ten to thirty females on his 
lot, whom he keeps in absolute subjection, 

At the end of three or four days all the baby-seals are 
born—one little black-haired pup io each mother—and 
now we may see them lying close to the mother both 
sleeping, while the patriarchal head of the family watches 
them keenly. 

By the first of August, the old males are quite tame ; 
they have reared their several families ; they ace tired 
and famished ; they begin to go off on holiday excursions 
for. food and recreation, 

In September after the males have returned, all emigrate 
to the beaches and coves, and the young cnes are put 
through all their water-traiving, which is as systematically 
and gradually developed as the drill of military schools. 
Later in September the old male seals leave the islands, 
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and hardly any further traces of them have been discov- 
ered until they return again in the Spring. The females 
and the young remain until snow falls in November, and 
by the middle of December all have departed, In Octo- 
ber the male a>als are seen passing the Aleutian Islands 
to the southeast, and in December the females are seen in 
the vicinity of Sitka, one thousand miles east of their birth 
place. It is not known that the males and females are to- 
gether except at the rookeries in Alaska, and they cer- 
tainly do not frequent any known shores during their ab- 
scence, so that their life fo: that period remaids a mys- 
tery. 


oo — 





The exact length of a year is 365} days, lacking about 
1l minutes. In correcticg the calendar, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, Julias Cesar reckoned it at exactly 365} 
days, and made every fourth year consist of 366 days. 
This is an excess of 45 minutes in four years ; and this 
error being discovered, Pope Gregory, 13th, ordained an- 
other correction to take place in 1582. He ordered that 
the dates should be altered so that the fixed feasts of the 
church should take the dates they would have had if there 
had bean no error from the time of the Council of Niccea, 
A. D. 325. The error amounted to ten days, so Christmas 
Day, 1582, was celebrated on the 15th of December, but 
it was called as; before, the 25th, te, ten days were 
omitted. Englard did rot adopt this change until 1752; 
it was ordeied that the third day of February should be 
called the fourteenth, thus omitting eleven days. Wash- 
ington was born Feb. llth, 1732, 0.8. to adjust it to 
new style his birthday is put on the 22d for the day that 
would have been the llth of February would that year 
aud thereafter be called the 22d. 

Another change was:lso made in Britain and her col: n- 
ies with the new style. The beginningof the year was 
changed from the 25th of March to the Ist of January, 
so that 1751 lost its January, February and 24 days of 
March, and they were counted as the first part of the year, 
1752 New style, or the last part of 1751, Old Style, and so 
with any date previous to March 25, if given in New Style 
and Old Style, the year will differ. 

Russia has not yet made the change, and now, the error 
is 12 days, so that they in Russia, celebrate Christmas 12 
days after the other European countries. 
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Nathan Hale. 


In the little town of Coventry, Conn., stands a simple 
granite shaft, forty feet high, erected to the memory of 
Nathan Hale. Who was he? I will tell you, 

Washington, in the time of the Revolution War, needed 
a brave young man to make a long and perilous journey 
through the English army, hoping thereby to get facts 
that would save hisown men. Hale went, though only 
twenty-one, and noble as he was brave. After having 
been among them two weeks, as he was returning he was 
arrested, and the detailed plans of the enemy found be- 
tween the soles of his shoes. He was taken to New 
York, thrown into a prison cell and condemned to be 
hanged. He asked for a Bible, and spent the night be- 
his execution in reading it, and writing letters to his 
mother, sister, and the young lady whom he was to have 
married. 

At daybreak when the marshal came, Hale handed 
him the letters and asked, as a dying favor, that they 
might be delivered to those for whom they were written, 
but the brutal marshal tore them up before his eyes say- 
ing afterward that he did not want the Americans to 
know what a grand man they had, and how nobly he 
could die. With his arms tied behind him, clad in a 
white gown trimmed with black, and a white cap, he 
walked to the scaffold with his rough board coffin car- 
ried in front of him. Just before he was swung off, he 
said: ‘I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country.” 

He had just graduated from Yale College and was fit- 
ting for the ministry, when news came of the battle of 
Lexington, and he immediately enlisted, saying: ‘Let 
us never lay down our arms until we obtain our indepen- 
dence.” A few years ago the women of his native town 
of Coventry, took up the matter of remembering so 
brave and patrotic a young man, and raised money for 
the monument. 

It is wrong to forget any who make sacrifices for our 
good, whether for country, or for us individually. The 
cowards of this world do not deserve honor, but bravery 
united with goodness wins the highest admiration,— 
Scholars Companion, 
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The Spelling Bee. 


By Joun R. DENNIS. 

Word was given out there was to be a ‘‘spelling bee” 
in the ‘Seymour deestrict,” on Thursday night, to com- 
mence at early candle-lighting. The news spread quickly 
and as soon as supper was over, sleigh-bells jingled mer- 
rily towards the school-house. This was a crazy old 
building ; it is a wonder that the people of Marshall were 
so careful with the church edifice and so careless with 
the school-house! It stood in a bleak, neglected spot, 
and looked cheerless enough. The weather-beaten clap- 
boards, the rattling windows and the defaced walls were 
in strong contrast with the comfortable homes the chil- 
dren left each day. 

Each family whose children attended the school brought 
a candle and soon there was a great illumination. The 
candles were placed in little blocks of wood, each having 
three nails driven in it. After lighting up, it took some 
time to still the confusion and excitement, but the school- 
master commanded all to be seated, and chairs were pro- 
vided for the parents; for this occasion being the only 
amusement the sober people of Marshall had, brought to- 
gether quite a number of the fathers and mothers. 

The first they did was “to spell down.” All stood 
erect in a row that reached around the room on its four 
sides, The school-master and the spectators were within 
the square thus produced and they could not but see the 
earnestness and anxiety on each face. There were rosy 
misses of sixteen and eighteen years of age; there were 
boys, stout, yet bashful; there were some that looked 
bright, as though their homes had done a great deal for 
them; then there were others that looked as though 
something strong strong lay quite undeveloped in them 
as yet. Some looked confident and even triumphant, 
others rather scared—for to fail to spell with the grown 
up people looking on was much different from failing 
with only one’s companions beside them. 

The master turned over the leaves of the spelling book, 
and whispered with one of the trustees and finally an- 
nounced that only one trial would be allowed on a word. 

“If you know how to spell a word you know it so you 
can spell it right off ;_ if you don’t know how you will 
want to try first one way and then another. And there 
is to be no telling.” 

Then followed a list of words in rapid succession :— 

Lose, loose, rice, rise, scent, sent, ceiling, forehead, 
plague, grief, sirloin, thyme, boughs, bows, wright, wait, 
isthmus, weekly, heifer, sausage, women, separate, 
draughtsman, faucet, silicate. 

There were seventy-three pupils in the line and these 
twenty-five words brought down all but twenty-eight. 

‘This does not look very well,” said the elder trustee, 
Mr. Green; ‘thought you could spell better than that.” 

Those remaining on their feet were requested to stand 
close together and to give attention. The school-master 
said :— 

“T will not give you any definition with the words, 
this time; but a sentence. 

‘We pay the minister a salary; salary. He éats bis- 
cuit; biscuit. He is a jeweler; jeweler.” 

In this way sleighing, opaque, icicle, scepter, fatigue, 
colonel, choral, lightning, brogue, gaseous, Ianos, gla- 
cier, halcyon, connoisseur were put into sentences and 
spelled. Then nine pupils stood up, 

The school-master now took up a small, thin book, and 
said : 

“‘T will try them on some other words!” Then he gave 
out chamelion, Neufchatel, Aegean, chemise, Wycliffe, 
souvenir, chamois, pneumonia. This seated all but two. 
And indelible brought down both of these. 

Then come ‘choosing sides.” Henry Peterson and 
Joseph Caldwell were put at the head to choose. Now 
the best speller was Julia Mason, and the boys all thought 
that Joseph rather liked her. So that when Henry chose 
her to stand next to him it made many smile. Finally, 
all were arranged and then the wordy conflict began. It 
was not long before a great many were down on both 
sides. Finally, by using his ‘‘test-words” the master 
reduced the ranks to Joseph on one side and Julia on the 
other. It made a great excitement to see these two con- 
testing with each other. 

‘‘If she beats him he won’t take her out in his father’s 
sleigh again,” said one of the boys. 

‘‘Tf he beats her it will make her real mad, for she has 
been the best speller here for ever so long,” said another. 

The master gave out facade, thyme, bananas, accor- 
dion, psychology, dissident, alpaca,—and here Joseph 
made a mistake putting in twoc’s, Julia spelled it and 
peood up the victor, 


The excitement wasover. Then fora few moments there 
was much talking, and clapping of hands ; then followed 
some singing and the candles were blown out, the door was 
locked and the merry bells jingled as all went homeward. 

Somehow Joseph felt the misspelling more than was 
expected ; he could not be joked about it, Julia had on 
a new alpaca dress that evening and the boys declared 
that ‘alpaca was too much for Joseph,”—meaning, how- 

ever, that the blooming girl confused him. It ‘was 
noticed that he studied his spelling book very intently 
and he became noted as the best scholar in the ‘‘Sey- 
mour deestrict.”. Inafew years he was in Beloit Col- 
lege; and now he is a minister. Julia was seen in a new 
sleigh with Henry Peterson—in fact she is Mrs. Henry 
Peterson now.—Scholar’s Companion. 


Henry W. Longfellow, 


This eminent American Poet was born in the city of 
Portland, Feb. 27, 1807. His childhood and youth were 
passed in what he describes in his poem as ‘The beauti- 
ful town that is seated by the sea.” He watched the 
ships as they went and camé, he watched the waves, 
and stood on the wharves among the busy sailors. He 
must, however, have been very happy judging by the 
many references to this period in his verses. But he was 
busy at his studies for when fourteen years of age he was 
examined in Latin, Greek and Mathematics for entrance 
to Bowdoin College. He was admitted and while a student 
began to write verses. He graduated and when he was 
twenty-one years old was appointed Professor of Litera- 
ture in the college; but he felt he must prepare himself 
thoroughly for his duties, so went to Europe for three 
years. Returning he fell to work, but every little while 
he gave the publica poem. Six years he remained in 
Bowdoin College and then he was appointed to a profes- 
sorship in Harvard College where he is at the present 
time. 

His house in Cambridge has become the center to the 
lovers of American literature. It isa large square wooden 
house, built before the Revolution ; and during the siege 
of Boston was occupied by Washington. The house is 

“Somewhat back from the village street.” 
and there is in front a hedge of lilacs. From the verandas 
can be seen the Charles River, 


“ That in silence windest 








Through the meadows bright and free.” 
Though advanced in years he still writes beantiful poetry. 
His mind is stored with noble and generous thoughts and 
he constantly studies to put them into fitting shapes.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 





Light. 


By Uncie Pap. 

The eye is the most wonderful and useful of all our 
organs of sense; It isan optical instrument; it is the 
window through which the soul looks out on the exter- 
nal world. But we could not see with the eye if it were 
not for light. What then is light? This may be thought 
to be an easy question but the greatest philosophers have 
puzzled over it. And for young students any scientific 
definition would produce darkness instead of light, if a 
pun may be allowed. 

It was believed for a long time that tiny particles were 
emitted by luminous bodies, that these entered the eye 
and produced vision. The great Newton thought so; but 
philosophers have long since given up that idea. A Dutch 
philosopher. named Huyghens, in 1660 started a new 
idea; it is that an elastic fluid fills all space, and that 
waves in this fluid causes light, This is believed to be 
true. . Waves are made in this fluid as waves are made 
in a pond, by disturbing some portion of it. This vast 
mass of elastic fluid is called the ether ; it is all around us 
and in us, making a part of everything. 

But I want you to make some experiments in light; 
you can do so if you have mirrors and lenses. You may 
think you cannot get either of these, but let us see. 
Your father or grandfather has a pair of lenses—his spec- 
tacles. A lens must be made of good glass. I knew a 
boy who ground a lenstwo inches across. He got a piece 
of fine glass and stuck it on a wheel that he could turn 
and then with sand and emery ground it off the right 
shape. You could make some lenses if you should try. 
At any rate you should get a prism; it will cost about 
seventy-five cents; it will show you how beautiful the 
world is. A plane mirror is commonly called a looking- 
glass—because the ladies look it so much. But the pro- 
per name is mirror, You can makea good many experi- 
ments with a plane mirror -As to a concave mirrors (these 
are ones that hollow in like a cave) they are used as reflec- 
‘tors of lamps; and convex mirrors round out. The last 
kind can ‘be bought in the shape of globes and very 
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Telescopes were once made by using mirrors, but now 

by using lenses ; opera-glasses and microscopes are also 
made by using lenses. So you see that very important 
things are done by just knowing how to shape.a piece of 
glass. Mr. Alvah Clark of Boston is the most noted op- 
tician in the world. He now works on pieces of glass 
two feet across and one foot thick, frequently spending 
on these pieces the labor ofa whole year ; he will make a 
telescope that shows the dim white spots in the Milky 
Way to be clusters of distinct stars. 
Light is studied a great deal and a great many very 
valuable instruments are"now made to assist the investi- 
gation—the magic lantern, telescope, microscope, spec- 
troscope, stereoscope, prisms and mirrors being the most 
important. Who can make ten experiments in light? 
Who can make twenty? 





Paganini. 


Nicholas Paganini was born at Genoa, Italy, February 
18, 1784, When he was only four years old his father 
put a violin into his tiny hands, and made him practice 
upon it from morning till night. Sitting at his parent’s 
feet on a little stool, Paganini obediently scraped away, 
learning his scales and intervals. He entered into the 
work cheerfully, and took great interest in his studies, 
but this did not lessen his father’s rigor. The slightest 
fault was punished severely. Sometimes, food was 
denied the little fellow, in punishment for a mistake 
which any learner might have made. The delicate, 
sensitive constitution of the child was injured beyond 
repair by such treatment. 

His mother, also ambitious for her son, worked upon 
his imagination and excited him to ever-renewed exer- 
tions by telling him that an angel had appeared to her 
in a vision, and had assured her that he should outstrip 
all competitors as a performer on the violin. 

Even at this early age the bent of Paganini’s mind was 
toward the marvelous and extraordinary,—that is, he did 
not merely imitate those who before his time had played 
the violin, but struck out new ways for himself, making 
his instrument a greater puzzle to the unlearned than 
ever it had been before; and he astonished his parents, 
and received their hearty plaudits when, in departing 
from the common methods, he produced entirely new 
effects. His musical instinct seemed to have been 
only sharpened and strengthened by the close application 
imposed upon him. 

Soon, the musical knowledge of the elder Paganini be- 
came insufficient for the growing abilities of his son, and 
other teachers were procured. 

At eight years of age the little Nicholas performed in 
the churches, and at private musical parties, ‘‘upon a 
violin that looked nearly as large as himself.” He also 
composed, at this time, his first “‘ Violin Sonata.” A 
year afterward he made what was considered his first 
public appearance, or debut, in the great theater of 
Genoa, at the request of two noted singers—Marchesi 
and Albertinoti. 

At fourteen he was allowed to go on a short tour with 
an elder brother, and at fifteen he ran away and’ began 
to travel on his own account. Relieved from the control 
of his too-exacting father, his mind reacted from its long 
slavery, and he fell into bad ways of living. But after a 
while his affection for his father led him to return home. 
Having saved a sum of money equal to about fifteen 
hundred dollars, he now offered a portion of it to his 
parents. But his exacting father demanded the whole, 
and Paganini, to keep peace, gave up the greater part of 
the hard earned money. 

The young man now began another tour, visiting many 
parts of Italy, and everywhere meeting with unbounded 
success. But I am very sorry to say that he allowed his 
great popularity to turn his head, so that he became very 
arrogant, head-strong, and, in various ways; led an un- 
worthy life. Intemperance soon was added to his in- 
firmities, and he was even imprisoned for a time'on ac- 
count of troubles caused by his wild excesses. 

There are four strings on a violin, as every one knows, 
and ordinary players find it necessary to use them all ; 
but Paganini astonished the world by his performances 
on only one string, the fourth, or largest. Upon this he 
could produce three perfect octaves, including all the 
harmonic sounds, and from it he — forth the 
sweetest melodies. 

After traveling through many eouiitiok creating the 
greatest wonder and admiration wherever he went, he 
potarned So bye metie Sat. Be nS ee 
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“We should make the same use of books that the bee 
does of a flower ; he gathers sweets from it, but does not 
njure it,” 4 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


BROWN'’S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excellence of BROWN S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the coubaye 
of School Grammars — haye COME Sy 
have steadily "iD VANCE. 
porecsess arrangement, 

Iv Cie 


rac of tila 
Saad TL Ht bs#D th ihren. 
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out is ‘United § an ANY OTHER THER works 


English Grammars wore adopted as as text- 

Oks to be used in the City 
At . Special Meeting of the Board ‘of Education ot the 
Cit rag he held June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
of mmars were adoptea as text-books to be 


gitsh & 
= in the Sy Schools fora term of five years from 
July ist, 1880. 
De La Satie InetTITUTE 


Second 8t., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & 

GENTLEMEN—We ~ Ae -, oan 8 Series of Gram- 
mars excellent [ext-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement of matter, in clearness brevit 
ot definition and esiee, in idiomatic and other diffical 
constructions, 4 ¢ char 
general plan, they are apereer to any other English 
notice. before the pub. hat have come under our 
notice. 





y are used in all ger schools throughout the 
United States. Yours truly, 
BRO. PAULAIN, 
Bros. Chr. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 


The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
an inyaluable book of reterense. and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be without it. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth meen, Eppes and Enlarged. Illustrated by 
Colored Plates and 844 Cuts. 
The best elementary treatise on physics, Sy 
and applied, that has appeared in the mae) 
It is so written that any one ing a knowledge Soi 
elementary ematics will be able to read it with 
ease. Itis profusely and elegantly illustrated, parile- 
ularly on parts pertaining to modern instruments 
research. The most atiractive feature of he book, 
which throws itself into the Giscussion of eve’ 
is the fact that it is written up to the times, 
furnish many teachers and students with “ tres! 
which they could not otherwise obtain without great 
nse. 
"Peed as the Text-Book tn the principal Colleges in the 


Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


THE BEST CIFT 


For all Times, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY; or any other day; 
Pastor, Teacher, P neal Child, Friend. 











Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mase 


LATEST--LARGEST--BEST 


Contains over | 18,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3,000 Engravings, 
4600 New Words and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary of over 
9700 Names. 
.CET THE BEST. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS! 
SWINTON’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


—EDITED BY— 
WILLIAM Swinron, 
Author of Word-Book, Geographical, and 
Series, etc. 


CEORCE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Reader, etc., etc. 
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The Popular Science Monthiy 


CONDUCTED BY 


E. 1, and W. J. YOUMANS. 


—_0O— 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 
i Ce 
Important NEW SERIES of Papers By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


A scries ° articies by Herbert Spencer was commenced 
in “Tae PorvLa® Sorexce Montaiy " for November 
of the present year on “ The Development of Political 
Institutions,” applying the doctrine of evohstion to poli- 
fical government as a branch af sociology. Herbert 
Spencer is now the acknowledged master in this field of 





pleasure in 
a= Swi s 
series of carefully. to 
connect with any of the regular series of 
y are = bound loth, 
and the first four boo protusely {li ted by 
White, Dielman, Charch, and The 
six books which are closely ‘co-ordinated with the sev 
eral Readers of the r seri 
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Easy Steps ie Little Feet. 


Supplemen to Frest Reaper. In this book the 
attractive ie e chiei aim, and the pieces 
written and chosen = reference to the feel- 
mes and fancies of early chi 
yin, bound in Zioth and aw illustrated. 
(See Prices for examination below 
IL. 

Golden Book of Choice Reading. 
Supplementary to Szconp Reaper. This book re- 
presents s great variety of pleasing and instructive 

, consisting of child-lore le ex- 
otek les, and attractive obje espe- 


192 pages: cloth: with numerous Jllustrations. 


Book of Tales. 
Being School Readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Supplementary ~ bo Reaper. In this book the 
1 taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
fed with pure ands noble creations drawn trom the lit- 
erature of al) nations. 
272 pages, cloth. bE, illustrated. 


Readings in Nature's Book. 


Suppiemen tary to Forstu Reaper. This book con 
a varied conection ot of charming readings in Nat. 
ural History and Botany, drawn trom the works of the 
t modern naturalists and travelers. 
352 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated. 
v. 


Seven American Classics. 


vi. 

Seven British Classics, 

The “ Classics” are autatte lor veatieg in advanced 

es, and alm to instill a taste for the yer litera- 

roel gems of British and Amer- 
pages —~ cloth. 

Copies ter cxaminaticsn will be ferwarded 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the appended 
prices 


2c. for No. 1, 9c. for No, 2, 8c. for No. 3, @c. for No. 
4, Sc. for No. 5, Hc. for No. 6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


HERS. 
NEW YORK. 


Edgar A. Poe's Works. 


Household Edition. 
Poems—Sketches —F re roe ot Mygeny out 
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Cabinet Edition. 


Poem s—Life by Didier—Introd 
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trations. Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf. 73.00; Turkey 
morocco, $4.00. 


Diamond Edition. 


Poems, and Portrait. ‘Cloth, $1.00 
Fitted ee Turkey-morocco, $3.00. Ls 
Library Edition, 

Complete’ W orks. 

E li-authenticated Prose Story, Artici 
Poem that: the author deemed worth. 7, Aree ation. 
Memoir by J. tues Russell Lowel, a Life and 
Genius 4 James Leweli, B & 
others. ‘ jac-simile } 
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ceipt of price, by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, ‘Publisher. 


714 Broadway, New York. 
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738 Broadway, New Yerk. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY MALCOM MACVICAR, LL.D. 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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because a knowledge of the way political tnatitutions 
originated, have grown up, and are still advancing, 
must form the future scientific basis of political action. 


Taz Porviar Scrence Mowruiy has been often 
prenounced by first-rate jadges “ the best periodical in 
the world.” This is because it represents the most 
valuable thought from the most advanced scientific 
men of the age in all countries. 

Ite articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected 
and illustrated, give accounts of all important dis- 
coveries and applications of science that are of general 
interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent the 
progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher ques 
tions of human interest, such as those of the statesman, 
the philanthropist, the jurist, the financier, the educator, 
the divine, the artist, the historian, and the social re- 
former. 

Prominent attention has been given and will be given 
in these pages to the various sciences which help to a 
better understanding of the nature of man, as affecting 
all private, domestic and public relations—in short, to 
the comprehensive science of human nature. 

Tux Porviar Sotence Monruy is adapted to the 
wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is addressed 


in a popular style, as free as possibile from technicalities, 
and suited to the capacity and tastes of general readers. 

Tax PorvuLar Screxce MONTHLY begins tts eighteenth 
volume wiih the . 
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Trexs; Five dollars per annum, postage prepaid ; or, 
fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any address 
for $20. 

Tue Porvtas Sctewce Mowrraty aod APrieron's 
JOURNAL, one year, for $7 (full price, $8) 


to the intelligent classes of society, but treats its topics | 4 


APPLeTon’s ]OURNAL 
—FOR 1881,— 


——=f 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


The parpese of Appletons' Jowrnai has been to pro- 
vide intelligent readers with literature of a permanent 
and sterling character on a!) topics which affect public 
welfare and general culture ; and it is the intention to 
adhere to this purpose in the future. 

Large space wil! continue to be given to Literary and 
Art Themes, to Discussions of Social Questions, to Criti- 
cal and Speculative Essays, to Papers, origina] and se- 
lected, that In any way are likely to interest Intelligent 
people, or which wi!! reflect the intellectual activity ot 
the age. 

Brilliant noveleties from French, 
writers will be a feature. 

Large space will be given to comprehensive and ana- 
lytical reviews of important new books. A sub-edito- 
rial department has been added, under the title oi 
“ Notes for Readers,” in which will be preserved many 
minor things in literaiure of interest to readers 

“ The Editor's Table,” which has always enjoyed no 
little reputation for its acute and suggestive comments 
on current themes, will ve continued as hitherto. 


British, and bom 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Appletons’ Journal of late has been turned largely 
to account as a vehicle for the cream of the English 
riodicals. There w no better reading to be had in the 
Ragiish lan, - e than much of that which it thus ob- 
tains ; and t orm in which it gives it is more dignified 
and dterective than that of the ordinary eclectic re- 
rint. —— with these special attractions It con- 
inues to present origina) articies of positive value, and 
the saitotial departments show some of the strong: at 
ap writing to be found in American journalism.’ 
ary 
» Journal 


“ Appiaons pees on from good to better, 
eschewing the merely frivol 


ous and meretricious in 
popular’ reading, and giving us fresh and appetizing 
articles. Its editorial epartment strikes us as being 
particularly wel! administered.”— Chicago Standard. 

* The articles in Aapiione’ are always chosen with 
great care and discrimination, and every number is 
well worth reading from cover to cover. 
the publishers seems to be to present as varied a bill of 

re as ibie, and the result is that their magazine is 
never dull.”— Baltimore Gazette, 

“ Not a single page of this magazine is void of interest, 
andthe whole makes it one of the most meritorious 
publications of the kind we ever saw. To any of our 

readers who wish a literary visitor of real merit we un- 
hesitating!y recommend Appletons’ Journal.—Southera 


The aim of 


= Appletons’ Journal \e eclectic and cosmopolitan, 
aiming to satisfy a wide rance of tastes, and quccesding 
to a praiseworthy degree. Its selecte’ articles are al- 
waye timely and often of permanent value; its original 
contributions are eqaally meritorious. In its specialty 
of good, light Action, both home and foreign, it has no 
equal among the magazines of the day, while its edhio- 
rial department has iong been esteemed by attentive 
readers for its apt and trustworthy comments upon 
current social, literary, and scientific topics." 
Trevener. 


“One of the best edited, there is every reason why 
letons’ Journal reas be one of the most popular 


nisgazines published."—New York Express 





Subscriptions may begin at any time for any period. 


Termes: 3% cents per number ; 


$3 per annum, in ad- 
vance, postage prepaid. 
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A. Beck, 
A. Book. 


Language Lessons 
NON-ESSENTIALS OMITTED. 


lil.---THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, 


Fer Sampie Copies address 


A Composition Book. 
A Book on Botany, Zoology, Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, & Natural Philosophy. 
Introduction Price, 80 Cents ; 


il.---PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


“ RECONCILED” 
By J. M. B. SILL, Supt. of Schools, Derrorr, Micu. 


JAMES H. WORMAN, 

CERMAN TAUCHT ag THE NATURAL OR PESTALOZZIAN METHOD. 
By this method the language can be learned in less than one-half the time usually required. 

Introduction Price 25 Cents ; 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. { 


NEW PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE QUINCY METHOD © OF INSTRUCTION. 


[.---MONTEITH'S EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 


combines the characteristics of 


A. Drawing Bock. 


A. Greography. 
A Eristers. 


Exchange 60 Cents. 


to Grammar. 


Beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated, 





Introduction Price, 48 Cents; Exchange, 3% Cents. 


A.M. 


Exchange 20 Cents. 


(inclesing Exchange price.) 


NEW YORK: 111 & 113 William Sc, 
CHICAGO: 34 & 36 Madison ft. 





A SCIENTIFIC NOVELTY. 
THE STUDENTS’ PORTABLE 
Electrical Machine and Apparatus, 
ACCOMPANIED BY 


“CURT W.MEYER’S ~~ geal 
BOOK IN ELECTRICITY 
A most 












THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, I'rincipals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with position. Ne 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoois. Teachers 
application-forms tarnished on request. Purties in neea 
of Teachers will please stale the qualifications required, 
Appurss A. LOVELL & CO, 
@ Bond Street, New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving pricesof books. 


Pieces 10 Speak axpv How to Sprax 
Turm. Edited by Harlan H. Ballard. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This is a series of choice sclections for 
elocutionary exercises, with hints for deliv- 
ering them. These selections are published 
in sets of twenty cards eavh, one exercise 
to acard with accompanying directions, and 
adapted to different grades of pupils, The 
advan‘ages of the method are apparent, It 
saves cost. It provides a great variety of 
appropriate and {valuable pieces; ready se- 
lected, and saves time of making search. In 
case of dialogues the cards and leaflets may 
be readily duplicated, so that each speaker 
can have a copy, and save the expense of 
buying or labor of copying. 

Parts Srst and second are designed for 
children under twelve years of age, and 
contain well selected pieces adapted to 
the capacity of boys of that age. The third 
contains dialogucs for two boys between 
twelve and sixteen. The fourth contains 
dialogues for two girls betwéen twelve and 
sixteen. Price per part, twenty cents, 


Toe Lanovace, Pxx, anp Picture Sertes. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The series embraces “The Child's Book 
ot Language” in four numbers, and “Letters 
and Lessons in Language” in two series of 
four numbers each. The “Child's Book” is 
for use in primery schools, and is based 
upon a course of conversational picture les- 
sons, the results of which are to be written 
in the pages of the book. “The Letters and 
Lessons” continues the course of and creates 
the occasion for the natural use of language 
forms without anticipating the study of 
grammar before the pupil has -matority 
enough to be profited by it. “The Letters 
and Lessons” provides sixteen pages for the 
study ‘of English literature, sixteen pages 
for study in the direction of grammar and 
rhetoric, and sixteen pages for literary 
comparison. 

The series, in the hands of the practical 
teacher, will be made most useful in culti- 
vating an interest in the study of all that 
pertains to language ; in a generous and 
choice vocabulary ; readiness, correctness, 
and naturalness of expression; a more ele - 
vated and refined tone in school-life and a 
healthful development of natural gifts. 


Tue Ortnorrist. By Alfred Ayres. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The work is a pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 3,500 words, including the 
names of foreign authors, artists, etc., that 
are often mispronounced. 

The aim of the work is to aid those who 
desire to speak English in conformity to the 
most approved usage. Habits have a pow- 
erful influence. The errors of pronun- 
ciation induced by early habits are cor- 
rected only by careful attention to forms 
of expression and manner of speech.— 
A casual observation is sufficient to show 
that there is diversity of pronunciation 
among those whose culture and standing 
make them good authority in other things. 
Most people would be amazed if their own 
mispronunciation was to be pointed out 
to them. To all such, this little work, 
which is small only in form, but truly great 


in critical research, will be a welcome | 


harbinger. 
The author has introduced frequent an 
valuable nutes and remarks containing in- 
formation of great value, These notes o 
themselves are worth the cost of the book, 
In regard to words in which lexicograph- 
ers differ, the pronunciation of each lexico- 


grapher is given. In many cases. where 
usage is changing, and is at variance with 
authority, the author takes a common-sense 
view, suggesting what, in his judgment, will 
ba sooner or later the usage ; for example, 
antepenult by authority has the accent on 
the final syllable, but present usage favors 
giving the accent to the penultimate. 

On some points, while the author's reas- 
oning is logical and his points well taken, 
many who have given orthoepy careful study 
wiil take issue with him. The last syllable 
of harlequin is pronounced kin by nearly 
all orthoepists ; the author suggests a change 
to quin, sounding the u like w, simply be- 
cause the other parts of the word have been 
Anglicized. His suggestions “ about the 
slurring of the pronouns, and about the sound 
of the vowels, especially 0, when standing 
unde rythmical accent,” are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

The pronunciation of foreign names in 
their alphabetical places, and which we all 
find more or less difficulty in pronouncing, 
will be considered a valuable addition to 
the work. Our first impressior, after ex- 
amining the work, was, that it would have 
a large and rapid sale: That impression 
has since been confirmed. A day or twosince, 
on calling to purchase an extra copy we 
were informed that there was “not a copy 
in the store ; the first edition was all sold. 
It is about two months since the work was 
first issued. The second edition is now 
ready. 


Easy Lessons my Poputar Sorenoe. By 
James Monteith. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co, 

This is a duodecimo of 258 pages, pre- 
senting the philosophy of familiar subjects 
in an interesting and readable style adapted 
to the intelligence and capacity of children. 
It combines the conversational, catechetical, 
blackboard and object methods. The work 
contains a'so maps, illustrations and lessons 
in drawing, spelling and composition. Ac- 
companrying it is a large, illustrative, pictor- 
tal chart for the wall of the class-room. The 
work, however, is complete in itself, and 
may be used without the chart, by diagram- 
ing the illustrations on the blackboard ac- 
cording to directionsfor drawing contained 
in the book. The work treats of ocean cur- 
rents, rivers, water-falls, lakes, springs and 
wells ; of trees and plants ; mines and min- 
ing ; mountains and volcanoes ; lighthouses ; 
birds ; insects ; and a variety of other sub- 
jects, a knowledge of which every person 
néeds, and every child who reads this little 
work wi. be eager to obtain. 

Mr, Monteith has a happy taculty in adapt- 
ing his style and language to the capacity 
of the young ; and in producing the “Kasy 
Lessons in Popular Science,” has prepared a 
work that will be “ popular” both in the 
family and the school-room. 

Surrtementary Reapinc. By Francis 
W. Parker and Louis H. Marvel. Robert 
S. Davis & Oo: Boston. 

These works are not intended to take the 
place of the regular reading text books. 
The scientific arrangement so essential in 
those books is purposely avoided in these. 
They are intended to be used either while 
reading the regular text book, or after it 
has been read, Ail teachers find difficulty 
in keeping up the interest of scholars, as 
they are expected to do, for months and of- 
ten yeare, in books which the children, by 
constant repetition, commit to memory ‘in 
a week. phe 

Lessons irom the Firsr Boox wi:] be 
found of great value, if properly and pru- 
dently used, during the childrens’, first 
year’s work. 

Tae Szconp Book is about the same size 








as the first, but is intended for a more ad- 


vanced class of pupils. It contains enter- 
taining and instructive stories. In the se- 
lection of subjects the authors have been 
careful to choose those with which the 
child is familiar, or in which he will have a 
hearty interest, ‘Carefully prepared ques- 
tions are inserted appealing to his imagina- 
tion, and suggestive statements leading him 
to think for himself. 

These supplementary books ean be used 
in connection with any standard series of 
readers, 


Tne Anrnem Harp, for chorus and quar- 
tet choirs. By W. O, Perkins, Mus. Doc. 
Boston : O. Ditson & Co. 

This is a book of ordinary church music - 
book size, and seems to contam an excel- 
lent variety of “opening pieces” ur anthems, 
for the use of church choirs, It is design- 
ed to be a successor to Perkins’ Anthem 
Book, by the same author, As the former 
book was very popular, we may confidently 
predict gocd success for a new one on the 
same plan. 

It has 248 pages, and about a hundred 
pieces. Not far from a quarter of these are 
anthems of some length for special occasions, 
and there are about an equal number of 
“three-page chants,” which answer a good 
purpose when the time is brief. 

Mr. Perkins’ new Harp, like all books of 
the kind, takes its words principally from 
the Scriptures. Well known bymns are also 
drawn upon, and old “Jerusalem, my glori- 
ous home” is provided with an entirely new 
setting. For the variety of music Mr. P. 
depends largely on his own taste in compo- 
sition and compiling ; and as this taste is an 
exceptionally good one there is no reason 
why the “Harp” should not be found in 
uearly every choir. 

Hurrah! 

The Companton has been guining great 
favor in Minnesota and Wisconsin, Read 
what the State Supt. of Schools of Minne- 
sota says : 

Sr. Paun, Minn., Dec. 16, 1880, 

‘*T hope you will introduce the ScHOLAR’s 
COMPANION into every family of children 
in Minnesota. It is cheap and valuable. 
The pupils in our public schools cannot 
make a better investment than to sub- 
scribe for it, and teachers should commend 
it to their schools.” 

D. Burt, State Supt., of Public Inst. 








Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

We desire to cell special attention to the 
advertisement of this house, 

The almost universal approval and_ use of 
their widely known Payson, Duntoa, & 
Scribner Copy Books and Bartholomew's 
Drawing-Books is ably seconded by the 
greatly extended demand for their various 
blank publications for Spelling, Composition 
Grammar, etc. 

They also. publish a large list of classical 
and other High School books. 





PrinosopHicaL anp CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
—We desire to call the special attention of 
readers to the old and reliable house ot J. 
& H. Berge (who have recently. added ihe 
establishment formerly kncwn as Hall & 
Benjamin, No. 191 Greenwich st.) to their 
own. Messr3. Berge are now making a 
specialty of furnishing schools, teachers, 
colleges, etc., with apparatus of improved 
designs and best. quatity at moderate prices. 
They are large manofacturers and importers 
and it will pay to deal directly with them. 
Messrs. Berge have greatly improved the 
Holtz induction electrical machine and one 
of their latest styles complete for $25.00, 
which readily gives from 5 1-2 to 6 inch 
sperk. They 


would be 





outfits of apparatus for sch etc,, and 
saad ¥s swieapead’ ce par- 
ties needing their services. See advertise- 
‘ment on another page. ~ 





get up complete sets or. 


Houghton's C 

The card from the publishers of this val- 
uable work will attract attention from our 
readers. We have carefully inspected the 
Conspectus and deem it just to state our 
conclusions, Jt is well known that a man 
may read ordinary history with thorough- 
ness, and yet fail to understand the rise, 
and sentimeuts of the political par- 

ties that in fact “run the government.” So 
seriously has this want been felt that men 
going into politics usually study the speeches 
made by leading politicians us the only re- 
source. This volume (for the Conspectus 
may be had in either a book or chart form) 
meets this great want, and is truly invalu- 
able to any and all whodesire to know the 
history of our political parties. Teachers, 
professional men, and all who desire this 
knowledge will find this volume just the one 
thing needed. We advise any man who 
seeks to know the intentions of the various 
parties which have existed in this country 
to own this volume—or the chart. To teach- 
ers the publishers have made special rates. 
We earnestly commend the enterprise of 
Prof. Houghton : we deem his work one of 
the great publications of the day. It is a 


‘labor saving apparatus that deserves to be 


classed with the reaping machine, the tele- 
graph and the telephone. 





A CARD. 
Mr. Editor:—We desire to have every 
teacher in New York carefully and ciit- 
ically inspect our Conspectus of the History 
of Political Parties and the Federal Govern- 
ment, with a view to their recommending 
its general introduction into Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public Schools and other institutions 
of learning, both public and private, and 
therefore we will make the following unus- 
ually liberal proposition : viz.,{we will send 
to each teacher, for his own private use, a 
copy of the work, in an elegant large quarto 
volume, upon the receiptof $3.00. It re- 
tails at $5.00 per copy, at which price it is 
very cheap, for it is a very costly publica- 
tion. We will send a copy of the work, in 
Chart form, for the purchasing teacher's own 
use, upon the receipt of $1.80. The retail 
price of the chart is $3.00. Condition: Jf 
any teacher buping it is not delighted or per- 
fectly satisfied with it, after giving it a careful 
examination, we will refund the meney ! 
In view of the honorable character of our 
American teachers, and the unique and phe- 
nominal character and wonderful merits,of 
the work, we do not consider that we are 
running much risk in making the f:regoing 
proposition. Pardon ustfor adding, that our 
character for probity and pecuniary respon- 
sibility is unquestioned. At the risk of 
seeming egotistical, we make this remark 
ror the benefit of your New York teach- 
ers. to whom we are strangers. 

In conclusion, we will say that Western 
teachers are very extensively availing them- 
selves of a similar offer, and not one single 
copy of said work has ever been returned. 
Prof. J. Dunlap, of New York city, an emin- 
ent scholar and teacher, and by you person- 
ally known, in the course cf the review of 
the work. said : 

“While actively engaged in teaching I 
would willingly have paid twenty-five dol- 
lars for such a work rather than to have 
been without it. I should have deemed the 
book an invaluable accession to my private 
litrary, and the chart should have acorned 
the walls of my school-room for the bene(it 
ot my scholars.” 

We will send the work in either form, by 
express, ©. O. D., if desired, adding expres: 
charges for the return and collection of the 
money. Very respectfully, 

Granogr, Davis, & Winrsie, 


5 Dey Street, N. ¥. 





Conorrnmae Dixon Pencils, the Hon. B. 
G. Northrup, Secretary of Connecticut Sta‘e 
Board of Education, says : 

‘The Dixon Crucible Co. is to be con- 
gratulated on the superiority of the Dixon 
American Graphite pencils, the growth aud 
extent of their works, » the remarkable 
success of their business. They are fortun- 
ate in finding in their mines on Lake George 
the best of pure graphite in such abundance 
that the American demand can be fully 
supplied without further importation from 





Europe. B. G. Norrurtr. 
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A Fine Organ for $22. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., whose 
organs are famous all over the world as 
the very best, offer this week a new style, 
which will meet a very large want. It is 
of the best quality, sufficient compass and 
capacity for popular sacred. and secular 
music generally, and yet sold for $22. 
When such an instrument is procurable 
at such a price, no school or family can 
afford to be without one. 


WE call attention to the advertisement 
of the Banning Truss and Brace Co. Their 
symmetrizer shoulder brace is highly com- 
mended by and used in the families of 
physicians, clergymen, teachers and others. 
It develops the lungs, expands the chest 
and corrects a stooping form ; is important 
for ladies, school girls and boys, public 
speakers, singers, clerks and others. 


—_—eo 











Tue list of awards by the American In- 
stitute for 1880 arc published. As usual, 
the Dixon American Graphite Pencils were 
awarded the highest premium for sustained 
superiovity.; 





Tne five ancient orders of architecture are 
the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composiie. The five leading pens of Ester- 
brook’s make are the Falcon, Bank, Engros- 
sing, Extra-Fine and School. 

A TELEPHONE.—The boys can easily 
make a cheap telephone that will answer 
very well for 500 feet; it only requires 
enough wire and two cigar boxes. First, 
select your boxes, and take off the covers, 
as they are not needed ; make a hole abous 
half an inch in diameter in the centre of 
the bottom of each, and then place one in 
each of the houses you wish to connect. 
Get five common iron stove-pipe wires, 
enough to reach from box to box, makea 
loop in each end and put it through the 
hole in your cigar-box and fasten with a 
nail. Be sure to draw it tight, supporting 
itwhen necessary with stout cord. You 
can easily run your line into the house, 
by boring a hole through the window- 
sash, or cutting a hole through the glass. 
Support your boxes at their ends with slats 
nailed across the window, and your tele- 
phone is complete. Some boys use an emp- 
ty tin fruit-can and it answers very well. 
These will carry music when the organ or 
piano is played about thirty feet away. 
Thereare thousands of such lines. 


“~eo?r 





A Lady’s Wish. 

“Oh, how I do wish my skin was as c'var 
and soft as yours,” sud a lady to her friend. 
“You can easily make it so,” answered the 
friend. “ How?” inquired the first lady. 
“By using Hop Bitters, that’ makes pure, 
rich blood and blooming health. It did it 
for me, as you observe.” Read ot it.— Cairo 
Bulletin. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 




















PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 5 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
HONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREEWE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR"S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'’S New U. S. History. 

COCLRICH'S Child's History. hings 
ROYSE'S American Literature. » be my e 
4?°?1 ETON'S Young Chemist. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
FUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Bia eetns Gaeaetiee Ceceenae. ney v. . 
Rid "s Academic Hist. of the U. 
ilne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s ef A 


lgebra. 
erbriger’s t Drawing Tabicis. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
Virst Lessous in 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





NEW 
BOOKS! 


_ 
Dramatic Poems. 
By Bayarp iy yg SG, hors 


“ The Masque of the Gods,” and « * Prince Deuxalion.” 
uniform the HXennett edition of 


Taylor's * Faust.” Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 
This volume comprises in a convenient form Mr. Tay- 
lor's dramatic poems, which are regarded by the most 


judicious critics as works of great power ani enduring 
excellence. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and Other 
Poems. 


By Lucy Larcom. 1 vol.,16mo. $1.25. 

A charming book of poems, full of genuine love and 
appreciation of Nature, full also of sympathy with bu- 
manitr in its various cxpetianere. 


American Poems. --I --Holiday Edition. 


Selections from the Works of f Lewevmgow. WHITTIER, 
parane, Lows: ant Emerson. With 
With Sketches and Netes the 
embelianed with @ full-page pietares Oy ehinent 
lists. Printed with a Ted‘lice border, Tod ti ste! iy 
lt calf, $5.50 


bo 
calf, $250.” Ha ; morecco or tree 


This book, which contains some of the best poems of 
the most distinguished American poets, is printed and 
illustrated and bound so attractively that it can hardly 
fail to be a popular gift - pon 


Sam Lawson's. Fireside Stories. 


By Margret Beecuer § arged 
edition. Illustrated. tomo. $1.58, 20s sh 


“Sam Lawson” is onc of the most truthful and suc- 
cessful characters in American fiction. He is a perfect 
specimen of one type of the traditional Yankee, and 
his acuteness and humor are altogether deligh*ful. 
Three new stories make this edition proportionately 
more attractive. 


Bret Harte’s Poems.---Red Line 
Edition. 


A new Red-Line edition of the Poems of Barr Harz, 
comprising all formerly published in ** Poems,” “East 
and West Poems,” and “Echoes of the Foot Hills.’’ 
Printed on tinted paper, with redline border, and 
containing 16 full-page illustrations. Small 4to, full 
gilt. Cloth, $2.50; half{calf, $4.00; morocco or tree 
calf, 26.00. 


My Winter on the Nile. 


a gy 2 DupLrr Wasnt. New Edition, rev'sed. 
vul., 12mo., uniform with “In the Levant,” $2.00. 
(From Gen. Ges. B. McClellan.) 

“It isthe Nile life over again,—the people, the scen- 
ery, the changing, eventful, always strange and always 
pleasant liie, not sketched, but fully painted with won- 
derful completeness and no less beauty and truthful- 
ness.” 

(From Gen. L. P, Di Cesnola.) 

“Mr. Warner's pictures of Orieatal men, manners, 
and incidents are, to one who has lived so long in the 
East as I have, positively photographic reproductions 
How conid a passing traveler so thoroughly appreciate 
and so sharply outline the pecaliarites of all classes of 


= — 
In The Levant. 


By ya Duptsyr Warnsex. New Edition. 1%mo. 


Wm. C. Prime, LL.D., says of this book and of “ My 
Winter on the Nile: “Whether one has been in the 
East or is going to the East, or docs not expect ever to 
go, these books are of all travel books the best, because 
most trathiul and companionable guides, having is 
them the very atmosphere and sunlight of the Orient.” 


in the Wilderness. 


sg bam yay & Dupizr Waryer. New Edition, en- 
by the addition of two new sketches. * Litule 

Classic style. 18mo., % cents. 

“In this volume he takes us once more to the Adiron- 
dacks, treading over the familiar ground of the sum- 
mer tourist, but always revealing a new Beauty fo the 
forest, a new glory in the river,a new joy in the heart of 
Nature."—New York Tribune. 


Two New ‘Little Classics.” 


Edited by Rossrrzr Jonnsor. 

NATURE. Containing “ A-Hunting of the Deer,” by 
Warner: “Dogs,” by Hamerton: ‘“‘In the Hem 
locks,” by Burroughs: “ A Winter Walk,” by Tho 
reau; “ Buds and Bird Voices,” by Hcwthorne ; 
“The Fens,” by Kingsicy; “ Ascent ofthe Matter- 
horn,” by Edward Whymper; “Ascent of Mo nt 
Tyndall,” by Clarance King : “ The Firmament,” by 
Ruskin. 

HUMANITY. Containing “Chumming with a Sav- 
age,” by C. W. Stoddard: “ Doctor Marigold," by 
Dickens: “ A Brace of Boys,” by Fits Hugh Luc- 
low : “George the Third,’’ by Thackeray : “ Juliet,” 

’ by Mrs. Jameson: “Is Life Worth Living?” by W. 


Bh mar 
The two volumes in one, uniform with 
tne B volume edition of" Little Classics,” $1.50. 


For sale Booksellers Sen 
ot aA t, post-paid, on receipt 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


wii 
Col. F. W+ Parker, xD L. H. Marveil, 
Supervisor of Public Supt. of Schools, 
Schools, Boston. Gloucester, Mass. 
— O--- 


These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were suceesstully used in the school-room before 
publication. They are not designed to supplant other 
Beaders, but to t-e used in connection with apy series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
lUttle folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 

R. 8S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 
Ocean. REMSEN & — 

Pustiemers, Para., P. 


FINCER 
Prof, LA BBERTON’S HISTORICAL enees 





et —Outlines of Mistery + rem 
y Senet rs Pigg: Chronological, Gencnionicss and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 238 pages, ob dto, cloth, $2.00. 


Ejetertcal Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The _ —_——s to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 

Histerical Atlas, 
Contsiping a Shecastegionl, gevtan of of 100 Colored pene 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 

tory to the Present Day. 1 vol. pe «ey quarto cloth, 


Historical Chart, ps i ise, evel peat by the ihe Ee 


Showing at a glance t 
from tte marhost t times 
day. ‘This rt is pcbilehed ia tour 


Se For terms and othe: information, acdréss the pub- 





COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
brary sheep. $10.00. 
and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 


ACADEMIC Bi IONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 6vo. 
comPenaine “DICTIONARY. TWiustrated. 1%mo. 


SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


i2mo. Hal 
PRIMARY D DICTIONA Y. Tlustrated. i@mo. Halt 
Cloth, @ 


® ce 
ustrated. 24mo. 
rocket DIGTORARY, ay roan, tacks, gilt edges, 


y special ~~ eae in Rig ton a a wed 
fall pronouncing an ing vocabulary, make W: 
mag 8, im the opinion of our most distinguished eduse- 
most complete, ag well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language 
Publishers. 


7° LIPPINCOTT & CO. Philadelphia 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


48 BLEEKER STREET, NEW YORE. 





Collier’s Histories. 
Class-beok of 


Advanced C1 oes 
Seni ater Class-book ‘of ckiok > fimo. rept 


PereeEeers COPE E TCC er Te iris re ere eerste) 


ae eile sami ee 
History ot 


quouas NELSON & SONS, Pwbditehere, 
@ Bleeker &t., New Yourx. 





Cildersleeve’s Latin. 


This isa series of text books which holds the first 
rank among scholars. Its cutting clearness makes La- 
tin a refreshing stady for a)! trae students. and its ability 
and thoroughness commend it to the most distinguished 
linguists of both ecatinents. Prof. Thacher of Yale, and 
hundreds of our best teachers recommend it above all 
others. Send for circular and see what they say. 


PRICES FOR LYTRODUCTION OB EXAMINATION. 


Books mailed for examination or introduction upon 
recript of price. 


atie’s Methemation “Hol 4 Ry bhi 91 


books, matied on 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


DESIRABLE HOLIDAY GOODS !! 
E, & H. T, ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New ¥ 
SLLK, aT Ne: Pari 


AnD RaseE: 


emai \ fs 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS AND CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs by 
best authors, and beautiful 


("RESPONSIVE SERVICE.24 


Jrtretacing par Belections” scriptura)] readings and music. 
This year’s “ tions’ surpass all similar collections 
in ae 2 Printed on tinted 
der, wi inaminated cover in colors. 


100; single copy, by mail, 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


A sacred oratorio for young voices; for Church and 
Sunday school Anni a 8 x Exhibitions, Schools, 
Ohristmas, etc. Music ay Be, . FF 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 

music is simple and joyous, and introduces the most 
Deautiful evergreea decorations. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Aad &%5 Broadway, New York. 


Musical Christmas 
GIFTS. 


eee 


aper, red bor- 
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Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be the 
following elegantly bound books. 

Any one maiied, post-free, for the price bere men- 
tioned. 


ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 
HOME CIRCLE, Threo rolumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 
PIANO AT HOME, ¢hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, Vocal! Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. 
SUNSHINE OF SONG. 

Each oi the above in Cloth, $2.50: Fine Gilt $3.00. 


STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $1.0. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. .™. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Kav. $1.9. 
RHYMES AND TUNES. . Christmas ‘2's. 
SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM, #15; 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1 8. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York 


“Christmas Services 


=| CHOIR and CONGREGATION,” 


Containing FOUR RESPONSIVE SERVICES, and ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
Best Christmas h) mns and tunes, as follows - 

“Angel's Story,” “There's a Song in the Air;" 


#150, 





“Mozart” (Hark, the Hersid Angels); “ Xavier" 
(Hark, what mean those holy Voices); “ Folsom” 
(Brightest and best, etc.)" “ Zerah” (To us a Child of 
Hope); “ While the Shepherds Watched ;" “Sears” (it 
came upon the Midnight); “ Bond" (Calm on the listen- 
ing Ear); “ Silent Night, holy Night ;” “ Antioch " (Joy 
¥0 the World); “ 8t, Anns.” 


These tunes may be used In the ordinary way or sung 
in connection with the beautiful preladcs which accom- 
pany them, forming s powerful, continuous and cuma- 


lative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per 100 copics; single copy, by 
mail 10 cents. 


John Church & Co., 
Ne. 5 Union Square, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Bargains in Books. 








Appleten’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, #0; 
Sheep, $75 ; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. Jeohn- 
sen’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $% ; Half-mor., $5 
Brittanica, ninth edition, Bngliss ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Halt-rassia, $8.50; American Fdition;: Cloth, 4 
per vol, ; Sheep, @ ; Half-caif, #6. Chamber's Cycie« 
pedia, Biinbdburgh Héition, 1 vols.; Cloth, $187; 
Bheop, $77.50; Half-calf, %; Half russis, $492. Second 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence so:icited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
i981 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











3661 week ip owntown. Terme and s outait 
tree. H. Haucerr & Co., Portiaad, Mm 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT OF 


Payson, Dunton & Scrib- .» 
ner’s National System 
of Penmanship in 
12 Numbers. 


Simple, exhaustive and Scientific Analysis, 

Fine Classification and Grading. 

Gradual Lengthening ot Words from No. 1 
to No. 4. | 

Unitorm Style of Capitals in Common Schoo! |f 
Series. 

Superior Selections of Words and Sentences. 

Analytical Key to Script Alphabet on Covers 

Descriptive Text in clear Roman Type above | 
copies. 

Simple and Scientific Diagrams. 

Special Dritlin Figures and lage Business 
Forms. 

Beauty and Elegance of Models. 

Excellence of Material and Manafacture. 

Method ot Primary Instruction. 

Peculiar Adaptation to Common School Use {ff 

cemented 


Bartholomew’s Industrial 
Drawing Books and 
Primary Cards. 


Free Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5.and 6. 

Geometric Series, Nos. 7 and 8. 

Model and Object No. 9. 

Perspective, No. 10. 

Teacher's Manual ; or Guide to above. 

Primary Drawing Cards, Nos. 1,2and 8,20 
lessons each. 

Primary Writing Cards, No. 4,1 set of 9 les- 
sons. 


The National Composition’ 
Book. (NEW.) 


Graded Lessons in Compositions, Letter 
Writing and: Business Forms, 


CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 









Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks 
for Written Spelling. 


New Elementary, retail price five 


4 No. 1, Blanks for written spelling, and cor- 
recting mis-spelled ey 

No. 2, Blanks for written spelling, Seteins 
nd correc with 


an mr yt practi drills = 
the use of capital letters and —h-~ 1 
No. 8, Blanks for written spelling, ah ae 
writing and co 


ntence 
with practical drills in’ the use Sof pone 
letters and punctuation. 


A Blotter is furnished with each book. 
meee 


Payson’s German Copy 


Books. 
German Copy Books, by J. W. Payson, of P. 
D. & 8. system, 7 numbers. 
tenner 


McVicar’s Speliing Blanks. 
IN THREE NUMBERS. 
No. 1, Wi 


No. 2, Words ‘and Definitions. 
No. 8, Words, Definitions and Sentences. 


A Blotter te furnished with each book. 
McVicar's American Speiling Blank (new). 
Nae am 


Greene’s Graded  Lan- 
guage Blanks. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS.—ILLUSTRATED. 
No. 1. Easy Lessons in Satzecesiag, Thou Bs. 
No mbining Thou 
No, ‘3 » o Sevelesien Dis ine. 


No. ry Easy Lessons in nin Distingehing Forms. 


Crosby’s Greek. 
Hanson’s Latin. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge 
Course of Physics. 
Magill's French, Etc., Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CoO., 


32 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


107 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


25 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Prineiples of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that the 
scribed 300,000 packages, It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insu 
of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves t. 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


alone pre- 
t growth 
the elements that have been carried 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 








BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists, 
Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 


ur new catalogne containing 134 pages and over 900 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 


FOURTH EDITION, 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board.) x 


‘Those of the same kind are bad the —< ane and the 
following colors are used :—Blue, aed ellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 


Used in 27 Different Staves: 





Universally Recommended. 
Their increasing sale attests their merits. 
@ bey of = oo) iiteren Mes - set. 
ice per set o erent problems on card. 
board ia ton c colors with full ue of answers, post- 


paid, one dollar. ¥é 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF— 
Public or District Schools 


—AND— 
Private Institutions 
Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made 4 specialty of manufac- 


™ School Furniture, 


Including 
and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., ‘ 
For 8) years. 
ROBERT PATON & SON. 


26 Grove Strect New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 


A TREATISE. ON THE LAW OF 
PUBLIC: SCHOOLS. 


By FINLEY BURKE, Counsellor at Law. 

For lawycrs, school officers, teachers, institute in- 
structors and all others interested In our public schools. 
2mo,-cloth, price, postage paid, $1.00. Published by A. 
§. BARNES @ Company, Tit*and 118 William Street. 
New York, and $4 and % Madison Street, Chicago. 

















and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Fine | Writing, No.1, 303, ard Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 3 294, ‘389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, «4 

Other Styles to suit all hands 

Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





“Indispensable to tne Lacorary, Vlergyman, Lawyer 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all of any call. 
ing in life who demre knowieaye.” 


AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 
t k is a 
Tas queet: wer beyoe 





Standard - Series. 


Nos. $5} DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Ooravo, ILLUSTRATED. PRIcE, BACH, % OTS. 
No. 47.Life of Calvin. By Guizot,................... 15e. 
No. 46.—Lite of . Tibustrated. Octavo,...20c. 
Fo 45.—America LU Ree 
's free), the oni 
pe 1 eieentee 
dchone trae publiioes T. f G0. 10 Dey 
street, N. ¥ 








Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonvilje, Ill. 


$723 Outfit free. seat free.” Addrees TRUE nun & 0O.. Aupurte, Mee 


The oretribotons are the e moat distingulabed a d 


inkers and writers of présent 


J. M. pale men CO., Ri prac 8t., Phila. 





| AGENTS WANTED. 2xsr rxzus, 





GENTS. FOR A %-CENTY PIECE OF MUSIC. 
@avotte. Flee asa Bird. Olqeay Bowed Bown Troick- 


We “Warrier "old. 





Senor "Choice, 
Waltzes, (3 nos.) March, 4 
. ty af, .—13 for 50 Cis. Stampe taken. Send for 
logue of Sheet Music, 
WILLIAM H. BONER & CO. Agts, 
Music Dealers and Publishers, No. 1104 Chestnut st., 
Phila., Pa. 








048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Business, School ang 


—_— 5. 


Works: Camden, N. J. New York. 
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The First Book. 

Nature never, except on rare occasions, 
does anything by jumps. Her operations 
are almost always gradual, long-continued 
incessant and slow ; but the results accom- 
plished are wonderful and great. Most 
men, in order to bring about a desirable 
object, find it necessary to imitate, in this 
respect, the processes of nature, and to 
reach the end in view by patient effort and 
slow gradations. 

In this way alohe can most persons ac- 
cumulate a valuable or considerable private 
library. Wealth may command a thousand 
volumes at a stroke, but the majority of 
people can usually afford to purchase but 
a few at a time; yet that each individual 
and family should have a little world of 
books of their own is of immense impor- 
tance, in whatever light the subject may 
be viewed. 

Take care, then, of the first work, the 
first volume of which you become the 
possessor. Even if it be but a child’s 
book, or an unimportant essay or treatise, 
put it by, in a book-case if you have one, 
or, lacking that, upon a shelf or a table. 
It will not be long until it will find a com- 
panion. Guard them both vigilantly, and 
the very interest you take in them will 
create a desire to add a third. Then you 
will begin to speak with pride of. your 
‘‘library,” and you will be surprised to 
find how, by regular accretions, the ex- 
pense of which you will feel but little at 
the time, and not at all by the end of the 
year, your collection grows until it num- 
bers a score or a hundred volumes, and 
becomes to you the most precious of all 
your possessions, a fountain and rectifier 
of knowledge, a promoter of conversation, 
a stimulator of thought, and a constant 
source of pleasure and profit. Select the 
first carefully then, and give it a companion 
as soon as } possible. 

Habitual Costiveness 
is the bane of nearly every American wo- 
man, From it usually arises those disorders 
that so surely undermine their health and 
s'rength. Every woman owes it to herself 
and to her family to use that celebrated 
medicine Kidney-Wort. . It is the sure rem- 
edy for constipation and for alt disorders of 
the kidneys aud liver. Try it in liquid or 
pa Sarees danke 2 efficient in either form. 
Budget. 








oston Sun 





Congress. 

This isthe Forty-sixth Congress, and it 
will soon terminiate. A new Congress 
will begin with the new administration. 
When we speak of “‘the administration of 
President:Hayes,” etc., we mean the whole 
government of which Mr. Hayes is the 
President. Congress is com of the 
Senate and House of # Araces sore The 
former is com of two members from 
each state, so that there are now 76, the 
Vice President of the United States is the 
President of the Senate. The latter are 
chosen to hold office for two years. By 
patti ame mney warn will be a 
— vo. pies § bd the state that 

most he'most people, has the most re 
sentatives. a. —_ has in rowley 
— it ve more Congress- 
The Constitution says that it must 
not be less than 80,000 for each Congress- 
man, Senators must be thirty years old 
= es co = en, as 
are comm must be 
a years old. 

that terminates just be- 
fore * new » never does 
—— barge as The Epoomnes Congress de- 
pa only three 
Ginite rope or interest on the of the 
States, and also amending the Elec- 

Cause and Effect. 
The main cause of nervousness is indiges- 


tion, and that is caused by weakness of the 
stomach, Noone can jhave sound nerves 





and good health without Hop Bitters 
to stren the stomach, purify the blood, 
and keep the liver and iidueys active, to 


all the poisonous and waste matter 
of the system, See other column.—Ad- 
vance. 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Poverster L te and 


a New 
Yor and 1 Vienltly 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & T5c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 


Warranted, if used according to directicns, to cure or 
relieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A 
a: yo Be Vegetable by ¢ eyteng not a violent reme- 


Mes have a cold, ifever co slight, do not fall to give 
the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a Be. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


T heise bottle contains four times as much ae the Mc 








The Only Remedy 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TINE ON 
\THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives tt won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


i 
Why Are Are We Sick ? 


omncnoaen ya 


SA to beco to 
Scat Sorced 4 





es 
\f nae: 
Why have sleepless nigh 
NEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 





A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 


AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION, 








DENTAL ROOMS 


—~OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic Allings fer broken down and sensitive 


teeth a speciality. 





SCHOOL _DIRECTORY. 


TEeTrrUTs AND 





K PNiesouat Kind NORMAL 


Washington, ».C. The 
sixth year of Normal Class for the 
training A nae. Oct. 18th. (Positions secured 
for these who are q ed.) Teac! receive four 

per week on and of the twen 
ty gifts and oe F - s 


ber ek Ry in t Wednesda 
aft Ls Terms: full A? a Nursery, months, the, ond 


Wednesday aiternoon lectures (twenty) woe none 
Req ~/ are: love of children, 
lish education, redned manners, desire to improve, amd 


health. Mrs. Lonise Eig street, 
.W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N.W., Principais. 


Ne Toums CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. 5 
Fou 7 94 door east of Firth 
Avenue. Tue 





street, 
© school offers extraordinary ad- 
yestegns to = to its pupils, It ues bee in successful opera 
tien tor Professors number over 
= of the ablest MR, a Euro teachers 
t ite can aval wall amasives « the most sili 
fal instr ata very gas 2. The Conser- 
yotes?, is open in the evening as well as during the day, 
t those eet S du wing a ar may pursne & 
music under ere re- 
fa care ins Normal pal Class "Fassia mare begin 
at any 


The Editor ot ue JOURNAL permits reference to him, 
be having frequen’ ok methods at the Con- 
servatory. M. GriswaLp, Director. 





0 CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 

= School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

- courses, one, two and three years respectively. In 

rporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 

saly iy Normal School my tarp tet x 5 as 
fessional combined wi 

the mess thoro c— 5 +e ¢ instruction. Tuition and 

at the Address JouN Secan, 

Prin., Worthington, y Franklin | Co., 0. 


se BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
roadway, New York. This is a pro 
us! training, and is under the 





years w 
with Bryant and Peete and js the author of the Book 
Beeping | tw ke biars their name. The Cong 
was founded in and was made steady progress 
this lass ~ Joe oe fever, and bow gents at the head ol 





neu’ t 
py - and a acenat i the eouses of stady \ est 


thorow and ¢ The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced. ee pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or send tor 


circular containing full particulars. 6 8. PACKARD, 
Principe! 


AINE'S: BU JSINESS (COLLEGE. @ Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Esta! ). Paine’s uptown 
College. 1 1813 Broadway, ~ ra ‘open 9 A. M., tit! 10 P.M 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookxeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics. Corres 
all English Branches; riting lessons monthly 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
seckward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
{Nustrations and high literary character make it just 


the paper tor 
HOME AND FAMLIY. 
The Sunday school teacher will find In its columns the 


best of help fm teacbing the International Sunday Schoo! 
Lessor. 





It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage incladed is onl 
$2.50. Kadress d 


Illastrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





a 
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Flu, 
Mek poner 


STATEN ISLAND 








a exciting game ever publiehed ; 





Educational 
Headquarters. 


—__Yy—_—— 

E. lL. KELLOGG & Co. 

21 Park Piace, New Yerk, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kelloge’s School Management, 


Price, $1.00. 
This is a capital volume for the practical teacher. 





THEY ALSO PUBLISH 


’ . 
The Teachers’ Institute. 
Price, $1.00. 
wut paper is a complete encyclopedia for the teach- 

* it will double his power. Prof. DeGraf says: “a 
a number is worth the price for a year. 
—a 


They have also all kinds of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 
AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 


THE SPELLING GAME, 
—OR 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
atthe same time serves 
as a Vaiuable epucATOR of both old and young, uniting 





the b et elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
apy namber of a Price 3% cents. Postage pro 


~The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 


Orthography, Preausctatious. p aed 4 Rofigiatons 
accerding te the best ati 
merican Lexicegraphers 
This book is a complet« epitome of valaable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the eorrent pro- 
nunciation ofeach word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price © cents. Postage pre- 
pald. 
Address PROGRES UB BLISHING CO. 
OK , NEW YORK 
Nors.— We wil! iat one § elling game and ene Dic- 
tionary on receipt of @ ts. and 3 ct. stampe taken. 


WANTED 7 

ZeuerG OLDEN DAWN 

or Lieut on the Great Future im this Lite through the 

Dark Vatiey and in the Lite Eternal. ILLUSTRAT- 
Pays over 


ED, Sells fast 
A MONTH 


$1 0 For AGENTS. 


Send for circular and terms. Also send address of two 
or more book agents and 10 cts. for cost of mailing, and 
receive the People's Magemne of choice literature 
Address 





Free for 6 Montas 
r. W. ZIEGLER & Co., 5 Arch 8t., 
Philade phia, Pa., 180 E. Adams ‘Bt. Chicago mm. 








CASET PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Piates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 

Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Sireel, N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head. 
It is the most popular paper. [ts . mild tints do not 
dasasle the eye like white paper, and for Armness it can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 

I will send out a package containing « fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a hesaatiful School Exercise Book 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 

Address, Wa. F. KELLOGG, 

21 Park Place, N. Y. 





Trade supplied. 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

4 The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 

comfort, night and day, re- 

taining rupture under the 

hardest exercise or severest 








Goods received and revurned by ex- | 


strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED Prices, and sent b 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive ciroular 39 N. ¥, ELASTIC) TRUSS CO. 8 Broad 
way, N.Y, 
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We use nearly all the reading books published in this Country. 
district schools in Quincy, as they are wanted. 


Ss HELDON’S Reapers and Guyor's GEOGRAPHIES Used in 


Quincy, mass. 








And 


Pronounced The Best. 


T he sets of twenty-five of each kind, are passed from teacher to teacher through the six 
I observe the effect of each book upon the different schools and take the testimony of the teachers who compare 





Quincy, Mass,, April, 2ist, 1879. 


and note the efficiency of the booke as they are used. I am prepared to say that Sheldon’s Fourth Reader is THE BEST fourth reader I have yet found and 
the Guyot’s Introduction to Geography is the best reading book we have in use. 

For fuller information of the above books address 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 








Yours truly, FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supt. of Schools, 





743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEw TORE. 











“Flistory 'Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 


“‘& BIRDS-HBYvS VIEW oF ELISTORY.” 





We Know what We SER.” 





AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
The Political History of Our Country in Chart-Form, Four Feet by Five. 


Houcuton’ ’S Conspsectus OF THE History OF THE ‘Pourrica Partigs 


AND OF THE ‘ 


Federal Government. 


wis STRICTLY WON-PARTISAN. .£1.2) 


This work is a multum in parvo for the general reader, for pupils studying history, for teachers, professional men, etc. 


It is the only work of the kind ever pub- 


lished. The author, by years of research, has reduced a multitude of facts to a compass easily and quickly grasped. 


This work has ronstes & wh 
Men of our land,—distin, 


history of our country, and hence 


IT IS WANTED BY EVERY TEACHER. 

IT IS WANTED BY EVERY VOTER. 

IT IS NECESSARY TO EVERY POLITICAL SPEAKER. 
IT IS NECESSARY TO EVERY EDITOR OR POLITICAL WRITER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY FARMER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY POLITITIAN. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY MECHANIC. 
IT IS WANTED BY EYERY EE aE 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY ARTISA 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY 1 LEGISLATOR. 


Address GRANGER, , DAVIS & WILTSIE, (9 Bond Street, New York. 


Price ot, Conspectas is 85. in hook-form ; 


$3., of ae latter for Pri. John Dunlap says. 
given $25 fur such a work Bese engaced in teach sing.” 


ified endorsement from the most Eminent 
ucators,—the Literati, Statesmen, and Statisti- 
cians! It presents ata g ‘om * complete and specific political and governmental 





. chart form; but 


any TEAC HEK may have & copy ot the tormer lor his own use tor 
“bi 30 l would have 


IT IS WANTED BY EVERY LAWYER. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY BUSINESS MAN. 
IT IS WANTED BY EVERY MINISTER. 
IT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 
EVERY SCHOOL IN AMERICA SHOULD HAVE IT. 
IT}PRESDNTS FACTS, FIGURES, AND EVENTS IN A NUTSHELL. 
IT IS INDISPENSABLE, BECAUSE IT IS USEFUL. 
ITIS HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 
IT IS BEAUTIFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 
We want agents of intelli, igsune and probity for this great, this wonderful work. 
It is no common one, but a publication of extrao merit, and one that requires 
persons of culture and refinement,—such as are found in teachers’ ranks. We want 
an Agent of this character in every county of the United States. 
Send to the publishers for circulars and testimonials. 





Specimen Bricks. 


“Straws show which way the 
wind blows; so do ‘ Bricks 
WITHOUT Straw’ when the 
gale is high. How strong the wind 
of popularity is blowing in the 
direction of Judge Tourgee’s new 
novel bearing the above title is 
indicated by the fact that the 
book, issued six weeks ago with 
an initial edition of 25,000 copies, 
is now in its forty-fifth thousand ; 
which is something more than ‘a 


thousand of Brick’ a day.”-- 
Rochester Am. Rural Home 


“The man who wrote “A Fool's Errand’ cowld not 
be gullty of poor work if be tried . . , Aregular 
literary brick with straw or without. . . . Since the 
days of Swift and bis pamphicteers, we doubt it fiction 
has been made to play so caustic and delicate a part.— 
San Francisco News-Letter. 

“ The delicacy and } of its satire are equal to 
anything within the range of my knowledge.—PReEs. 
Aspzrson, Rochester University. 


TOURGEE'S HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


A FOOL'S ERRAND. Cloth, S61 pp. .....---.-eeeeee #1. 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. i2mo. Cloth, 521 pp, 
Frontispiece iMustration......-..c.c-c--+sereeees $1.50. 
FIGS AND THISTLES. A Romance of the North-west. 
12mo. Cloth, 53 pp., with frontispiece illustra 
GOB. dcccecsocccvcrccccccesssconcccusseeusueseseusbd $1.50. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed postpaid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 


27 Park Pince, New ¥ York. 


PRINTING | PRESSES 
irom 75 Te-cpate 10-03 to $175. Circulars 7 
conta. @40 kinds of fee, ome 


JOSEPH ee ta 
@ 10 Murray Street, New York 











Price | but} $22. 


We SS 





EUVONOMY ORGAN—NEW STYLE 109—-THREE 
AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK WALNUT 
CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZR. Length, 30 
inches ; height, 38in. ; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient com- 
pass and capacity for the performance, with ful! parts, 





of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular Sacred 
and Secular Music generally. It retains to a wonderful 
extent, for an instrument so small, the extraordinary 
excellence, both as to power and quality of tone. which 
has given the MASON & HAMLIN Cabinet Organs 
their great reputation and won for them the HIGHEST 
DISTINCTIONS at EVERY ONE of the GREAT 
WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for THIR- 
TEEN YEARS. Every oxE WILL BE FULLY WAR- 
RANTED. CASH PRICE $22; on receipt of which it 
will be shippedas directed. Ly ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL 
IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE PURCHASER, IT MAY BE 
RETURNED AND THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 
EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made by 
the MASON 4 HAMLIN CO., from the ECONOMY 
ORGAN at $22, to large CONCERT ORGANS at 
$900, and upwards. The great majority aro at $100to 
$200 each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, CIR- 
CULARS and PRICE LISTS free. 
MASON a HAMLIN C ORCAN CO., 
14 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East ldth St., NEW 
YORK: 49 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








New York Mailing Age 
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We offer 
ae Sechee eres 
tee satisfaction. 


Price by mail 50c. 
Two fort ota Send 


World Manuf’g Co. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


A’ Printing Office for One Dollar || 
be. | THE WORLD, § equin. ayeeen RALAMILY FOWT ss messes 


NS) |Dility, durability and elegance of 


aera ia iii wise 1 tern by Hg a ey 


cam print 0S enrésen hour, visiting or business and can go in residence Goa 
and take her re order and — their cards wom there. In ten minutes ro 


Boat pockets Price by Mall, $1 OO, Valuanis catslogee Soa LE 
World Manuf’ng Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York: 


TWeSTUDENTS MANUALIE _ghATEST AnD pest. 
oF PHONIC SHORT HANDS 


0 
at "s. Manual te to Phonio 9°, Short Hend 
ye he Sy w a ik wouid ta take —%, adult 0 9eae to learn by the prac A ce gg 
world will find a art of iminense se: To say nutagerne absolute 
itis valuable to Rusa with 
desire to learn without putt the Silo aid of s of a. a feeoher,. fe ey il d with 


can in a very 
ay Gaon instructions "Sine, report from OK alc one. J A. > eee ———e now any Bo 
dimcult gate. and you can Se tman & short time, so 


have a Eailte secupationr ares that al ways commands high salaries. mally.G0 Gente. faimle 
" FORSALE BY ae 





























marking Linen 
imvented; Ink is indclibie. 























ine! WORLD MANUE'G CO., 12 
ROIS ASICS _— 








WREeOME. GENER. TASK. SAMPLES ann PRICES OM appuicariOl 


J. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 





POST GFFICE BOX 4,280. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, corkee ms 2 ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


V¥ 237% D> 





